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1. EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 


The intended aim of k^Hoa&AcutAc. LAnguAj>AAcJ> is not only to serve as an outlet for linguistic 
articles dealing with topics within the domain of the Afroasiatic languages, but also to 
reflect recent developments in the field in general. Therefore, we consider it essential to 
publish reviews of books and articles that have appeared elsewhere. As far as books are 
concerned, we are extending our invitation to Publishers to put AAL on their list of reviewing 
journals. Here I would like to express my gratitude to Mouton Publishers, and to Mr. Paul M. 
Waszink of Mouton in particular, for their cooperation and immediate response to our request 
for review copies of their publications. In addition to the ones appearing in the present 
fascicle, some more of Mouton ' s monographs will be reviewed in the near future. 

Since our chief purpose is to provide a channel for discussion of ongoing research in the 
field, whatever the format or size of the publications, the Bibliographical Bulletin will in- 
clude reviews or notices of articles as well as of books. It often happens that specialists 
of a field read articles on topics close to their hearts and may have some objections or 
additions that, by themselves, would not justify the writing of a full-length article. In 
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such cases, short notices of reviews summing up the content of the articles reviewed and 
further voicing the reviewers' own ideas about the same subject would be most welcomed by the 
Editors of this journal. The reviews of articles in this issue were all solicited — only in 
order to set a precedent. It is hoped that in the future scholars will volunteer such notes 
or reviews after having read articles which are of special interest to them. We encourage 
discussions and debates on these pages. 

Naturally, reviewers carry the responsibility for the opinions expressed by them. Replies, 
rejoinders are invited. 

R. H. 


*2. COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


2.1 (Survey Article) 

Le chamito-semitique et les langues africaines (En marge de l’etude de J. Tubiana) 

By Karel Petracek (Prague) 

2.1.1. LE CHAMITO- SfiMITIQUE ET LES AUTRES LANGUES DANS LE MONDE 

Pendant l'histoire riche des etudes chamito-semitiques on a essaye plusieurs fois d'etudier 
les relations de ces langues comme une unite, ou partiellement avec les langues differentes, 
parlees en Europe, en Asie, en oc£:anie, en polynesie (MacDonald 1889,1894,1896,1899,1901,1907, 
voir la critique negative par M. Cohen, 1947, 27;Schroder ,1929 ;Gelb,AJSL 47,140-l;O'Grady 1971, 

780 parle de plusieurs travaux) et en amerique 1 [Leedsberg,1903; Harris, 1944 montre bien le 
danger de comparaison des traits typologiques entre le semitique et la langue des Yocuts] 

Notons encore l'idee bien curieuse de mettre les langues chamito-semitiques (semitiques) en 
comparaison avec le chinois (Honorat,1933,rejete par Guidi, R SO 15,107). En Europe (ou en 
Eurasie) c'etaient le plus souvent les langues anciennes de la grande bretagne (Pokomy,1951, 
Wagner, 1959, Rossler-Wagner, 1960, Isserlin, 1970, Adams, 1970) , les langues caucasiennes (Trombetti, 
1902-3, Marr, 1908, van Ginneken, 1938, 1939a, 1939b; la bibliographic chez Polak,1950;v.aussie Gar- 
bini, 1972, 120) , les langues dravidiennes dans le subcontinent indien (Kluge, 1947, Homburger, 
1949b, 1954, 1960-3 etc. ,Lahovary, 1963) , le basque (Gabelentz, 1893, Mukarovsky, 1964, 1966a, 1966b, 
1966-7, 1969a, 1969b, 1972) et surtout les langues indo-europe£nnes directement (Delitzsch,1873, 
Moeller, 1909, 1911, 1920, Pedersen, 1927, Meriggi, 1927, Schott, 1936 etc., plus recemment voir 
Heilmann, 1949, Brunner, 1969, Fraenkel, 1970, Schenkel, 1971; les opinions des semitisants M. Cohen, 
1933-1955, 185, Gelb, 1969, XII,Moscati et al. ,1964, 17,17, W. von Soden,1973,16;Voegelin 1964,281 en 
termes de la linguistique des "phyla"; Vycichl,1974 dans une perspective typologique) , puis 
dans le cadre de la theorie nostratIque ancienne (Cuny, 1924, 1935-8, 1930, 1943, 1946) et nouvelle 
(Dolgopolskij, 1964, 1968, 1971, Illic-Svityc, 1971a, 1971b, 1964, 1967, v.aussi Skalicka,1974) . Les 
protagonistes de la theorie d'une monogenSse de toutes les langues dans le monde (Trombetti, 
1905,1923; la theorie japhetique et stadiale de Marr, 1933, 1933-4 ,1a doctrine nouvelle de 
Mescaninov, 1936, 1940, 1950 - pour les deux v.Zvegincev, 1960, 228-9) ont emis plusieurs hypo- 
theses ou le chamito-semitique etoit represente. 

Une autre theorie de la monogenese est fondee sur la glottochronologie de M.Swadesh. Ce qui 
nous interesse de ses douze groupes congus comme des families apparentees genetiquement 
(Landar, 1966, 162) , ce sont seulement ceux qui sont les plus proches du chamito-semitique 
(afroasiatique) en Afrique et en Eurasie: les groupes 6. 12., les autres (1.-4.) etant repartis 
en Oceanie et en Amerique. II est utile deles presenter sous la forme du graphe (1960 - cite ici 
1964,1971). Les relations chronologiques (en minimum de siecles) sont indiquees dans le tableau 
(seulement pour les langues 8.-12.). Pour le GRAPHE et le TABLEAU voir a la fin de notre 
expose. 
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La glottochronologie n'est pas sans doute sans problemes. Mais les procedes lexico-statistiques 
ont ete introduits dans une large mesure meme dans la subclassification des langues chamito- 
semitiques ou les donnees tirees des autres langues ne manquaient pas, mais sans interpretation 
genetique (Murtonen, 1969, 1974, Bender, 1971, 1973, 1974; sur la bibliographie v.Fronzaroli ,1973) . 

L 'evaluation chronologique est mise en question meme dans le domaine chamito-semitique (Bender, 
1972). 

L 'application de la these de la monogenese dans les termes de Swadesh (et Sapir) se trouve chez 
Voegelin(1964) . Son importance consiste dans le fait qu'elle rend possible de voir les relations 
graduelles entre les langues. 

Comme on peut observer, les travaux rapprochant les langues chamito-semitiques des autres 
langues (families de langues) dans le monde en dehors du continent africain et l'Asie de l'Ouest, 
ont ete diriges avant Swadesh non seulement vers l'Asie, mais aussi vers les autres con- 
tinents (1 'Oceanic, l'Amerique et la zone du basque). On voulait alors comparer les langues 
chamito-semitiques avec les langues de tous les continents du monde. En somme, ces theories sont 
en accord avec les taches des "monogenetistes" (Trombetti, Swadesh) ; mais les methodes sont 
naturellement differentes. 

Pour le moment, nous n'avons pas besoin de critiquer ces theories et, notre terrain etant plus 
restreint, nous nous bomons seulement a ce resume bibliographique. On peut dire qu'il est 
possible dans ce moment de supposer avec une probability plus ou mo ins evident les relations du 
chamito-semitique surtout avec les langues dans les continents les plus proches, en Afrique, 
en Asie de l'Ouest et peut-etre aussi en Eurasie (indo-europeennes etc.). II s'agit done des 
recherches afroeurasiatiques ayant leur precurseur dans la theorie nostratique. 

2.1.2. LE CHAMITO-SEMITIQUE ET LES LANGUES AFRI CAINES 

Le terrain le plus sur pour la comparaison des langues chamito-semitiques parait etre dans la 
proximite geographique , e'est-dire en Afrique. On a elabore ici plusieurs hypotheses sur les 
grands problemes de la classification des langues africaines qui touchent aussi le chamito- 
semitique (p. ex. le probleme du nilo-hamitique (chari-nile) paranilotique,le probleme "tchado- 
hamitique", le probleme nilo-saharien etc.). 

2. 1.2.1. L 'etude de J.Tubiana 

Sous le titre "Le chamito-semitique et les langues africaines" notre confrere J.Tubiana a 
publie (1974) une etude qui attire de nouveau l'interet des linguistes sur les rapports du 
chamito-semitique avec les langues en Afrique. qui sont loin d'etre eclaircis. "L exploration 
ne devrait pas se limiter au 'tchadohamitique , mais inclure des langues geographiquement 
plus proches du domaine chamito-semitique africain, telles les langues du groupe dit 'Saharien 
central' (...) qui avec le kanuri, nous rapprochent geographiquement du Lac Tchad. II ne 
faudrait pas non plus negliger le maba et les langues voisines de celui-ci." 

J.Tubiana appuie cette opinion sur ses analyses partielles du plan phonologique ou il traite 
certains problemes: d cacuminal (occlusive apico-palatale,91) , ton distinctif (94), 1 'etude 
comparee du lexique visant la Constance des correspondances phonologiques (97) . 

Les materiaux sont tires le plus souvent du semitique ethiopien, du semitique en general, du 
couchitique et tchadique, puis des langues du Sahara central (teda,daza, kanuri, des dialectes 
beRi bideyat et zagha-wa) et de la langue des anciens sultans du Wadday maba. 

Les autres problemes discutes dans 1 'etude touchent la methodologie du comparativisme chamito- 
semitique et la phonologie chamito-semitique (les "emphatiques," les labiovelaires ,d cacuminal 
et sa recherche en semitique, le ton distinctif). 
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Done, il ne s'agit pas d'une etude monographique du probleme indique dans le titre, mais 
plutot d'une invitation ou encouragement pour ceux qui s' interessent aux etudes historiques 
et comparees hors du domaine traditionnel du chamito-semitique. Cet appel doit etre suivi, sa 
force est garantie par les vastes connaissances de J.Tubiana dans plusieurs langues et 
families de langues en Afrique, comme le couchitique, l'ethiopien, les langues du Sahara cen- 
tral (zaghawa) ou il a fait (avec M. -J.Tubiana et d'autres) les enquetes dans le cadre d'une 
mission importante (v. Doss iers;Tubiana, 1954, 1958- 9, 19 59, 1960, 1962, 1963, 1968- 9, 19 70, 1974; 

Tubiana M.-J.et J. ,1961,1968) . 

2. 1.2. 2. Le diapason des rapprochements 

Pour completer le tableau des relations etudiees entre les langues chamito-semitiques et les 
autres langues en Afrique, nous pouvons ajouter ses autres extensions: les rapports supposes 
avec les langues bantoues (Drexel,1934 et les travaux de Meinhof jseulement pour le couchitique 
Whiteley,1960, Ehret,1974, Dolgopolskij ,1973,27; discussion chez Zaborski ,1975) , avec le peul 
(Meinhof, 1910, 1911, 1922a, 1922b, 1930) , le meroitique (la bibliographie et discussion chez 
Palmer, 1970, Greenberg, 19 71, Vycichl,1973) , le barya Bender, 1968) , les langues nilo-hamitiques 2 
|Hohenberger,1955, 1956, 1958a, 1958b, voir de W.Leslau, 1961, de Greenberg, 1957 ; sur le 
probleme du groupe nilo-hamitique voir Greenberg, 1966, 85 ss.,43 ss., 1971, 241 ss., Tucker- 
Bryan, 1956, 1966, Bryan-Tucker,1948, Ehret,1971, Meeussen,1957, discussion chez Zaborski, 1975, 
Voegelin,1964, Hunt ingford, 1956] . Notons la tache de Castellino (1962) de rapjjrocher les 
systemes verbaux en chamito-semitique et les autres langues "negro-africaines" (peul,tchadique, 
teso, bantu), ainsi que de comparaisons etendues de Mile Homburger (1928, 1939, 1949a, 1949b, 1954, 
1955,1957,1960-3), les theses anciennes de Reinisch (1873) et nouvelles de R.Stopa (1969,1972) 
sur les rapports supposes de certaines langues tchadiques (haoussa) avec le bochiman. Les 
theories differentes qui ont ete avancees dans les etudes de le classification des langues 
africaines sont presentees chez M. Cohen 1947,24,9.1, Cole, 1971, Schachter,1971 ;pour l’egyptien 
seulement v. Hodge, 1970, Polotsky,1964, Vycichl,1966, Korostovc.ev,1963,15 ss. 

C'est dans une perspective plus large que H.G.Mukarovsky (1963, 1964, 1966a, 1966b, 1966c, 1966-7, 
1969a, 1969b, 1971, 1972) met les langues chamito-semitiques en relation avec les langues afri- 
caines et le basque. Il faut noter aussi 1 'etude de J. Zavadovskij (1965) sur le probleme du 
substrat noir (z -incLj) en Afrique du nord. 

2. 1.2. 3. Le chamito-semitique et les langues du Sahara central 

Restons dans le cadre indique par J.Tubiana et discutons les langues du Sahara central. Meme 
ici on pourrait enrichir la bibliographie des etudes respectives a cote de celles-la citees 
chez J.Tubiana (surtout Cerulli, 1961, v. aussi chez Tubiana, 1970) . Comme revue voir Petradek 
(1972a, 1967, 1970, 1972b, Tucker-Bryan, 1966, Bryan, 1971 - sur le plan morphologique ; pour la bibli- 
ographie voir Tucker-Bryan, 1956, Greenberg, 1971, dont la theorie joint ces langues au groupe 
nilo-saharien(1966) . 

La famille a ete definie recenment par J. Lukas (1971-2, les classifications anciennes chez 
Petracek, 1965, 1975b) et approfondie dans les travaux de Tucker-Bryan (1956,1966), Tubiana 
(1960 ,1963,1968-9 , Dossier-pour le zaghawa), Petracek (pour le berti 1966,1967,1968,1971,1972b, 
1975b, 1975c) et par Greenberg (1966,1971). 

Il y a maintenant au mo ins quatre hypotheses sur les rapports des langues du Sahara central 
avec les autres families, ou plutot quatre indications sur la possibilite des rapports des 
langues en question: 

(1) hypothBse nilo-saharienne proposee par Greenberg (1966,130 ss.) dans laquelle ces langues 
figurent aussi a cote du maba (de la branche maban de Greenberg) . Les arguments sont tires du 
vocabulaire et de la morphologie. 
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(2) hypothese chamito-semitique proposee pour la demiere fois par Tubiana (1974) et fondee 
surtout sur les donnees de la phonologie historique et du vocabulaire. En egard au rapport 
suppose avec le maba, cette hypothese a des affinites avec celle de Greenberg (No.l). 

(3) Hypothese de Tucker-Bryan (1966) qui indique quelques rapports des langues du Sahara cen- 
tral avec les langues de l'afrique du nord-est, surtout avec quelques langues couchitiques 
(en general dans les annotations p.171,173, bedauye 171,174, saho 172, bilin 188; ometo 199) 
ainsi au'avec d'autres langues (kunama 171,paranilotic 173,rashad-tegali-tagoi- 180, s. 
moru-ma-di, bongo, baghirmi, nilotique 183, nubien 188 et l'ethiopien 171). La plupart des 
rapprochements touchent alors les langues couchitiques et ils sont fondes exclusivement sur 
la morphologie. Les auteurs ne nient pas qu'ils sont surtout interesses a la typologie. 

(4) hypothese de petra£ek (1972, resume de 1969 publie en 1974), qui ne pouvait pas confirmer 
les rapports indiques par Cerulli (1961) entre les langues du Sahara central et le chamito- 
semitique en general sur le plan phono log ique , ce qui n'implique pas un etat analogue (negatif) 
sur les autres plans (Petracek, 1972, 50; 1974,29). Elle admet aussi les rapprochements issus 
des contacts mutuels des langues du Sahara central avec les langues parlees par les pasteurs 
neolithiques du type anthropologique ethiopien (possiblement aussi par des populations qui 
parlaient les langues couchitiques ou protocouchitique, Petracek, 1966, 1958-68;1975a; voir 
aussi les hypotheses de J. Lukas, 1963a, 1963b, 1963c, 1937, 1939 etc.). Cette hypothese n'exclut 
pas certains rapprochements possibles pour les branches africaines du chamito-semitique 

( couchitique, tchadique) et les langues du Sahara central. 

L'hypothese deja celebre de L.Reinisch (1873) fondee sur le teda doit rester en dehors de 
notre classification bien qu'elle apporte de riches materiaux dont 1 ' interpretation est sans 
doute fausse. 

La situation dans les etudes citees plus haut se presente ainsi: 

NILO-SAHARIEN SAHARIEN CENTRAL CHAMITO-SEMITIQUE 

(COUCHITIQUE) 

Greenberg 

<. 

plan lexical, morphologique 

Tubiana 

< 

plan lexical, maba 

Tucker-Bryan 


Cerulli, Tubiana 


plan lexical, phonologique 


plan morphologique 
Petracek 


plan phonologique negativement, 
chamito-semitique en general 


Petracek, 1972, 49 

> 

plan phonologique couchitique - 

positivement pour la retroflexive d, avec la 
meme possibility pour le ton distinctif; 

Petracek, 1966, 1975a 

-> 

plan morphologique, les coincidences issues des 
contacts mutuels (affinite) 
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Tucker- Bryan pour le 
plan morphologique 

Cette situation reflete un modele de la situation dans la science linguistique qu'on ne 
peut pas identifier avec la realite linguistique du terrain en question. On en peut conclure 
seulement la position de notre science. 

Nous sommes, comme on le voit, portes a chercher des rapports de notre terme central (langues 
du Sahara central) plutot dans la direction de l'est, surtout avec les langues couchitiques 
ou avec le chamito-semitique africain. J.H. Greenberg pense plutot aux rapports passant a 
l'ouest ou au sud-ouest et el est suivi dans le cas de baba par J.Tubiana. Greenberg n'exclut 
pas de rapports allant a l'est (nubien et les autres branches du nilo-saharien a l'Est 
africain) . 

La methodologie utilisee par nos confreres est differente. Des rapprochements lexicaux d'un 
cote (Cerulli, Tubiana, Greenberg) , la typologie morphologique de F autre cote (Tucker-Bryan) , 
la reconstruction des systemes ou de ses secteurs d'un caractere typologique (Petracek) et 
1 'application des contacts servant a expliquer les affinites sur le plan morphologique 
(Petracek; a aj outer sont des hypotheses de Lukas basees sur 1 'anthropologie) . 

2. 1.2. 4. Problemes de la methode 

II n'est pas necessaire de s'inquieter de cette situation en exigeant 1 'application d'une 
seule methode, c'est-a-dire historique comparative. Nous savons que le caractere du groupe 
chamito-semitique n'est pas assez clair et on en dresse au moins deux modeles pour 1 ex- 
pliquer: l'un historique et genetique, l' autre aussi historique mais du caractere d'une 
diffusion 3 LPisani, 1949, Garbini, 1965, 1972, 1974, Fronzaroli,1971 ; discussion Petracek, 19 7 5a; 
pour le semitique Hetzron, 1970, Rabin, 1963, Grundfest, 1969-1974, SSL 1973 ; 177 ; la crise de la 
theorie de l'arbre genetique est constatee par D. Cohen, 1973;153; voir aussi le probleme 
des unions des langues et celui des affinites par contact, p.ex. dans le domaine ethiopien, 
la riche litterature chez Zaborski,1975] . 

Meme les erudits les plus celebres de notre discipline conseillent a combiner 1 'etude des 
plans de la langue a cote du plan traditionnel du comparativisme modeme qui sait apprecier 
les plans differents (Katecic, 1970, Serebrennikov, 1973) ainsi que les methodes de comparaison 
differentes (Serebrennikov, 1973) et la combinaison des dimensions diachronique et synchronique 
(Tmka,1929). Bien sOr, il faut connaitre precisement les limites d'une telle ou telle 
methode (pour la typologie dans nos etudes voir Petracek, 1974b) . La linguistique modeme 
(Kurylowicz ,1964 et le probleme de la reconstructions interne) autant que les taches du 
comparativisme sont changees. 

Dans ce sens, l'opinion de J.Tubiana (1974;79) est circonspecte quand il exige que tout 
rapprochement purement typologique doit etre reserve, jusqu'a ce qu'on ait pu l'inserer 
dans un tableau diachronique, car l' etude de la famille chamito-semitique ne peut etre qu'une 
etude diachronique. 

Ce sont les faits et les opinions bien connus, mais on peut discuter au moins deux questions: 
le caractere de la parente des langues chamito-semitiques n'est pas clair et on peut ad- 
mettre non seulement une famille mais aussi une union des langues (Sprachbund,v.plus haut) . 

Puis, il faut admettre la necessite de completer les investigations du plan phonologique et 
des correspondences phonologiques par d' autres plans. Ou trouve une pleine et vaste discussion 
(fondee sur une riche litterature) chez Katecic (1970, surtout ch.7 "Genetic Classification of 
Languages") : 
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"Sound laws can therefore be used as the basic criterion for the genetic classi- 
fication of languages as entities. This criterion, however, leads to a neat 
classification only of those phonemic strings to which the sound laws in question 
actually apply. Since all the phonemic strings of real languages never can be 
derived by a single set of sound laws from the phonemic string of only one language, 
it is always impossible to classify a language genetically just by stating the sound 
laws by which its phonemic strings are derived from those of another (120) .... 

The classification of whole languages, however, calls for additional criteria and 
cannot be done on the basis of sound laws alone, since this criterion does not 
lead to neat and unambiguous results (121) .... In other words, the language as a 
whole must be classified before we can know what is inherited and what is borrowed" 

( 121 ). 

II est inutile d'entrer dans les details de ce probleme complique de la methode comparative. 
Tout montre qu'il est raisonnable, meme dans la situation du chamito-semitique, de combiner 
les methodes d' investigation. Pour le chamito-semitique voir maintenant la discussion chez 
Petracek (1975, sous presse,ch. "Les perspectives du comparativisme chamito-semitique"). 

2. 1.2. 5. Problemes a resoudre 

C'est avec raison que J.Tubiana invite nos confreres a la recherche d'un phoneme cacuminal d 
en chamito-semitique (91 sq.) et pense a 1 ' interpretation du dad arabe (d lateralise d'apres 
J.Cantineau) comme un d. cacuminal (91), ce qui tisserait un lien de plus entre le semitique 
et le coudiitique. La meme hypothese est exprimee dans mon etude (Petracek, 1972 ;25) : "Die 
komplizierte Problematik des lateralen oder lateralis ierten d in der Reihe der semitischen 
emphatischen Laute konnte vielleicht an eine kuschitische Retroflexive hinweisen." Ce 
probleme est indique comme un eventuel point de contact entre les langues du Sahara central et 
le chamito-semitique: "In diesem einzigen Glied konnte ein Beriihrungspunkt mit dem semito- 
hamitischen System verborgen sein, besonders mit den Systemen einiger kuschitischen 
Sprachen ...." (49). 

Mes opinions sont encadrees dans une hypothese d'epanouissement de la correlation du travail 
accessoire dans les langues semitiques et chamito-semitiques. Comme le montre aussi la dis- 
cussion chez Tubiana (1974) et mes projets (1972a), il semble que le temps soit venu pour 
dresser une nouvelle theorie des "emphatiques" en chamito-semitique. 

La question des tons distinctifs en deux branches africaines du chamito-semitique (couchitique, 
tchadique) est discutee en rapport avec les langues du Sahara central (94sq.) et elle a ete 
deja caracterisee dans mon etude (Petracek, 1972b; 49) : "Die prosodischen Eigenschaften der 
zentralsaharanischen Sprachen werden durch die Ausniitzung des Tones sehr markant charakter- 
isiert, was fiir das semitohamitische System als Ganzes nicht bewiesen werden kann, auch wenn 
hier in zwei afrikanischen Zweigen (im Tchadohamitischen und im Kuschitischen) ihre phono- 
logische Relevanz ein alteres einheitliches System nicht ausschlieBen kann." Contre 1 'argu- 
mentation qu'il ne s'agit que d'un trait ancien, il faut souligner que certains travaux 
montrent (ou supposent) le caractere secondaire du systeme des tons dans les langues du 
Sahara central (Cyffer,1971 pour le kanuri) et en tchadique (Jungraithmayr,1974,3. 3) . 

L' etude comparee du lexique visant la Constance des correspondences phonologiques met de 
nouveau en relief les possibilites du rapprochement surtout des langues du Sahara central et 
des langues couchitiques. L'initiative de E.Cerulli (1961) dans ce probleme est d'un grand 
merite ainsi que la continuation dans les etudes de J.Tubiana, dont la demiere (1974) resume 
les autres travaux de l' auteur. J.Tubiana caracterise avec circonspection ces rapproche- 
ments comme "singulieres coincidences” (98) . 

Pour tirer de ces rapprochements de E.Cerulli et J.Tubiana des donnees utilisables au com- 
parativisme genetique, il faudra dresser des protosyst&mes des langues couchitiques et 
sahariennes. Cette these est aujourd'hui valable meme dans les etudes chamito-semitiques et 
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africaines (surtout W. von Soden, 1965, Dalby, 1966 etc.)- Nous savons quelle situation 
chaotique regne dans les langues couchitiques ou une telle reconstruction est difficile a 
etre faite sans une definition nouvelle de tout le groupe. Pour les langues du Sahara 
central, nous avons a la disposition mes etudes (1967, 1972a, b) d'un caractere synchronique , 
pouvant (d'apres J.H. Greenberg, 1971, 437) etre utilisees pour les prochaines etudes diachron- 
iques. Pour une telle etude diachronique , nous avons deja quelques points de depart dans les 
travaux de J. Lukas (1935), dans ceux de J.Tubiana ainsi que dans mes etudes sur le berti 
(surtout les correspondences phonologiques entre berti et zaghawa dans mon etude "Berti and 
the Central Saharan Group," 1975b, sous presse) . La reconstruction d'un protosysteme phono- 
logique des langues du Sahara central est une question urgente. Le meme vaut pour le 
couchitique, oil la situation est encore compliquee, mais favorable, grace aux travaux de 
depart de Dolgopolskij (1966,1973 etc.) et des autres (Illic-Svityc,1971;Zaborski,1970; la 
situation en general chez Zaborski,1975) . 

Pour completer le tableau des coincidences et rapprochements aussi dans les autres plans 
outre le plan phonologique, il faudra faire le meme dans le plan morphologique, c'est-a-dire 
faire la reconstruction des protoformes dans les deux groupes compares. D'apres mes recherches 
preliminaires, il me semble que les points de depart les plus prometteurs pour 1' etude com- 
parative entre les langues chamito-semitiques et les langues du Sahara central sont les 
suivantes : 

le systLme verbal ou nous avons a la disposition les analyses assez developpees pour le 
chamito-semitique (pour le couchitique, v.le travail de Zaborski,1974 sous presse; a cote des 
syntheses classiques, le tableau chez Tucker- Bryan, 196 8) et pour les langues du Sahara 
central (Tucker-Bryan,1966, Bryan, 1971, Lukas ,1951-2) . 

le systBme pronominal, surtout les etudes de Tucker (1967) pour le chamito-semitique, a cote 
des etudes anciennes de Reinisch (1909) et de Castellino (1962) ; pour les langues du Sahara 
central Tucker-Bryan,1966, d'autres materiaux chez Bryan, 1968. 

le nom, ses categories et ses formes sont aussi a poursuivre. 

2. 1.2. 6.1. LES AUTRES RAPPROCHEMENTS DES LANGUES DU SAHARA CENTRAL 

Il est necessaire de suivre aussi les rapports des langues du Sahara avec les langues tchadiques 
(Greenberg, 1960 , Prietze,1908, Schubert ,1972, Tubiana,1970) et surtout de repenser l'hypo- 
these "tchadohamitique" projetee dans les travaux de J. Lukas (1936a, 1936b, 1936c, 1937, 1939 
etc.), reprise par D.Westermann et M. A. Bryan (1952), laquelle a joue un role important dans 
la linguistique africaine mais qui parait etre reconstruite ou reietee aujourd'hui (Newman, 

1974, Terry, 1971). 

La question de la parente du haoussa a entre autre trouve une issue special dans la these de 
Parsons (1970) niant les rapports du haoussa avec le tchadique et visant aux rapports avec 
une langue saharienne qui pourrait etre proche a l'egyptien et par la au chamito-semitique. 

2. 1.2.6. 2. LES LANGUES DU SAHARA CENTRAL ET LE NILO-SAHARIEN (FUR, MABA) 

Il semble utile attirer 1' attention sur les rapprochements entre les langues du Sahara central 
et les braches du nilo-saharien (Greenberg, 1966, 1971) . Cette famille attend encore sa defini- 
tion approfondie et sa verification. En tout cas, certains rapprochements entre ces langues 
ont ete signales dans le plan morphologique (Greenberg, 1966,130-33) a cote des rapprochements 
lexicaux (voir aussi Tubiana,1974) . 

Voici les rapports entre les langues du Sahara central et les autres branches du nilo- 
saharien (l.songhai, 2.maban, 3. fur, 5.chari-nile, 6. coman) d'apres les donnees chez Greenberg 
paraissent comme il suit: 
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INDEX DE BRANCHES EN RELATION 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

12 6 

1 2 
2 3 
2 4 

2 5 


N os . DES FAITS LINGUISTIQUES 

1 

2 

37 

12 

8 

19,24 

6,46 

38,40 


Les langues du Sahara central sont le plus souvent rapprochees du songhai (1-4 fois) , maban 
(3-4) fois, fur (4-4 fois) et du groupe chari-nile (5-4 fois). Sour chari-nile se cache un 
large groupe de langues, tandis que le fur est une langue unique et le maban un petit groupe 
de 4 membres seulement. II en suit que les rapprochements les plus forts au point de vue 
quantitatif sont ceux qui lient les langues du Sahara central avec le fur et le maban. Pour 
poursuivre les recherches dans la direction du fur, nous sommes dans une favorable situation 
grace d la publication de la granmaire par A. C. Beaton (1968) a cote de Tucker- Bryan (1966, 

219 sq.) qui indiquent aussi les rapprochements entre maba (220,221,224) et les autres langues. 

Quant au fur et au maba, il y a quelques coincidences que j'ai notees pendant mes etudes sur 
le berti qui appartient aussi au groupe de langues du Sahara central (Petracek, 1975b, 1975c) 
et se rapproche surtout du zaghawa. 

Le suffix du pluriel des noms en berti {-to/tu etc.) a ses reflets dans les langues du Sahara 
central (Petracek, 1968) mais aussi dans une forme accentuee dans le maba (Tucker- Bryan, 1966: 

198; un exemple chez Tubiana, 1974, 101 momok, pi. momoh-ota) . F. Muller (1877:179) presente un 
exemple qui pourrait expliquer le mon des Berti, qui s'appellent eux-memes seulement Slga-to. 

Le nom "bz/uti" doit signifier (Arkell, 1961, 179, Spence, 1917, v. Petracek, 1975c) "les esclaves." 

II n'est pas exclu que le nom soit d'origine berti [min- 'esclave ' , nou savons que berti m- 
correspond a b- dans les autres langues du Sahara central, surtout en zaghawa, Petracik, 1975c: 
'etoile': berti ma/i, zaghawa baA etc). Mais i'analogie avec le maba est frappante: du singulatif 
boti-ik ('esclave') le pluriel est forme par le suffix -ZH, boK-tu. (v. Muller, 1977, 179) . 

Dans le fur, j 'ai pu constater la coincidence de la particule negative dans le verbe -ba en 
fur et en berti. Cette particule est aussi enregistree dans les langues couchitiques et inter- 
pretee par Dolgopolskij (1973,39) et par Zaborski (1974,150,190 ms.). Elle se trouve aussi 
dans d 'autres langues du Soudan (daju etc.). 

Les rapprochements lexicaux entre le berti et le fur ne sont pas sans interet, meme quand il 
s'agit quelques fois de mots itinerants ('cheval': berti bunZo , fur muAZa, voir Mac Michael, 
1920, 1922,1,119, n. 2, Tubiana, 1960, 1970 pour les langues du Sahara central). Mais voir 
aussi: 

FUR BERTI 

Zya 'mere ' Zyo 

nina 'viande' nZ, ruZo etc. 

Les recherches sont a pursuivre. 
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Pour le nom lya ('mere') nous pouvons constater aussi d'autres analogies (en nandi, suk) et 
surtout en nubien (midob ;kenuz,dafA) . Ceci nous amene a poser la demiere question, celle 
des rapports entre les langues du Sahara central et la langue nu.bi.znm. Les coincidences 
entre le teda et le nubien furent deja constatees par Reinisch (1873,406-7 pour la structure 
verbale; Zyhlarz,1928 pour le kanuri) . Nous savons que les Midob sont les voisins les plus 
proches des Berti (la situation est decrite dans Mac Michael , 1912) , on pourrait alors 
penser plutot aux affinites dans le lexique (Mac Michael, 1918, en general Zyhlarz,1928) mais 
parfois il s'agit des noms du lexique de base: 

MIDOB 

at 'bouche' 

iya 'mere' 

uMa. 'nom' 


BERTI 

a 

iyo 

toin etc. 


Ici les etudes sont aussi a poursuivre. 

D'autre part on peut voir les rapprochements entre le nubien et le couchitique (Reinisch, 1911, 
Armbruster,1970, discussion chez Zaborski,1975) et le berbere (Vycichl,1961) . 

II semble probable que ces rapprochements pourraient trouver une explication adequate dans 
la conception des affinites linguistiques causees par les contacts mutuels. 

2.1.3. LES LANGUES CHAMITO-SEMITIQUES 

2. 1.3.1. Unite et diversite des langues chamito-semitiques 

Au point de vue methodologique , il semble utile d' insister non seulement sur la conception d 'une 
unitE chamito-semitique, mais aussi a la diversitE de ses brandies. Il est clair que chaque 
branche chamito-semitique a sa propre histoire pleine de traits specifiques dont les sources 
se trouvent dans la diversite des milieux linguistiques et sociaux ou se developpe chaque 
branche. Pour nous limiter seulement au continent africain, nous pouvons souligner des 
facteurs differents regissant (entre outre) 1 'histoire de la branche egyptienne (la duree 
du temps, le grade du developpement economique, ethnique, social etc.), du berb&re (problemes 
du superstrat arabe, expansion des nomades, contacts avec le monde mediterranean— Carthage, 
Rome etc.), du tchadique (les contacts avec les peuples du Soudan, regression des sites 
anciens vers le sud sous la pression des conditions changeantes defavorables apres le 
neolithique etc.) et enfin 1 'histoire des langues couchitiques avec leurs contacts mutuels 
dans le plan linguistique et social entre ces langues et les langues semitiques (anciennes 
et modemes) . 


2. 1.3. 2. Methodes de la linguistique areale et genetique 

Il resulte de la situation indiquee plus haut quel role important peut jouer dans notre domaine 
la linguistique areale (geographique) avec ses methodes et ses conceptions ("area," union 
des langues, Sprachbund) , et les etudes speciales sur les contacts entre les langues apparentees 
et non- apparentees (en general Serebrennikov, 1973, 120, Weinreich,1953; pour le chamito- 
semitique v.Petracek, 1975a, sous presse, Zaborski,1975) , a cote de la linguistique genetique 
(v.ici 2.4) appliquee dans sa forme modeme qui embrasse non seulement le plan phonologique , 
mais aussi dans une certaine mesure le plan morphologique. 

2. 1.3. 3. Modele graduel des relations 

Dans notre cas ou nous voulons suivre la diversite des langues chamito-semitiques il semble 
utile a appliquer les methodes qui nous permettent de dresser un modele graduel des relations 
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entre les branches du chamito-semitique, ou le chamito-semitique et les autres langues. II 
s'agit ici d'utiliser les conceptions des linguistes (Sapir,Swadesh, 1960 ,1984,1971 etc., 
Voegelin,1974) et des semitisants (Murtonen,1969, 1974, Bender, 1971, 1974, 1975 et d'autres) 
ainsi que des africanistes qui travaillent avec les concepts hierarchises des "phyla." 

2. 1.3. 4. Theorie generale et speciale du chamito-semitique 

Pour le moment ou nous en sommes, il me semble utile a quitter la conception generale de 
1 'unite chamito-semitique dans les etudes comparatives qui cherchent a etablir les rapports 
entre le chamito-semitique et les autres langues de l'Afrique. L' invitation a reconstruire 
les proto-systEmes partiaux pour chaque branche doit se faire sentir meme ici. Bien que nous 
acceptions la solution donnee par des hypotheses des migrations ou de la diffusion qui veulent 
expliquer 1 'unite chamito-semitique, cette invitation ne perd pas son importance. 

Pour la comparaison du chamito-semitique avec les autres langues de l'Afrique il faut insister 
sur la division du chamito-semitique en deux zones geographiques : asiatique (semitique) et 
africaine (egyptien,couchitique,berbere,tchadique) avec certaines zones intermediates de 
contacts (surtout en fithiopie) . Leur unite est garantie par la theorie gEnerale du chamito- 
semitique, leur diversite exige une theorie speciale. Ces deux theories sont d'ordre different. 
Notre probleme — les rapports entre les langues appartenant au chamito-semitique et les 
langues africaines — appartient sans doute au cadre de la theorie spEciale. Les "diffusion- 
istes" et les "migrationistes" peuvent accepter cette these: les uns que les autres supposent 
la meme chose vue d'un autre cote, c'est-a-dire 1 'influence du protosemitique (superstrat) 
aux langues africaines et leurs semitisation (les "diffusionistes") , ou 1' influence du sub- 
strat (adstrat) africain aux langues chamito-semitiques apportees par les immigrants asiatiques 
(les "migrationistes") . 

On voit clairement que sans une theorie speciale expliquant la diversite du chamito-semitique 
on ne peut reussir dans la theorie generale, parce que la demiere est specif iee par la 
theorie speciale et sans cette specification elle resterait sur une theorie vague et statique, 
tandis que dans le deuxieme cas elle re^oit les traits dynamiques et se change en une theorie 
dynamique capable d' expliquer mieux les procedes riches et pleins de lois et de hasards 
historiques des langues chamito-semitiques. 


2. 1.3. 5. Vers une solution complexe 

Les problemes linguistiques dans cette partie de l'Afrique qui nous interesse, c'est a dire 
au Soudan et en Afrique du Nord-Est ou sont parlees les langues sans filiation apparente 
(comme le fur, le meroitique) de meme que les petites families de langues (maban) , sont 
compliques. Ceci resulte sans doute d'un developpement complique et dynamique de cette region 
dans les temps prehistoriques et historiques. Leur solution doit etre aussi complexe. 

Nous sommes alors heureux de voir la vive activite des equipes qui travaillent dans la 
Republique du Soudan et dans les confins du Tchad dont les resultats comme ceux-la publies 
ou annonces par J.Tubiana (avec M. -J.Tubiana et d ' autres, v. Doss ier ) ; par les eleves de 
J. Lukas et par lui-meme, ainsi que par les savants participant au projet Djebel Marra et aux 
problemes linguistiques du Soudan, aifent & former une base solide des recherches futures. 

Des etudes accelerees dans le domaine tchadique et couchitique nous aident aussi a eclaircir 
les zones limitrophes du chamito-semitique africain, qui sont d' importance primordiale pour 
avancer dans la solution des problemes des relations entre les langues chamito-semitiques et 
les langues africaines. De cette solution depend aussi la position du chamito-semitique dans 
les modeles des relations des langues du monde. 
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3. SEMITICS 

3.1. HAILU FL'LASS, “A pseudo-object construction in Amharic,” in IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici 
(Roma, 10-15 aprile 1972), Tomo 11, (Sezione Linguistica; Problemi Attuali di Scienza e di Cultura, 191). 
Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1974, pp. 115-125. 

By TALMY GIv6n (University of California, Los Angeles) 


This is a very lucid article, with well presented data that are easy to interpret, and a 
number of observations concerning the grammar of Amharic that are both interesting and, in 
some sense, intuitively 'right'. The main theme of the article revolves around the use of 
object suffix pronouns in an anaphoric construction such as: 

(1) le.boc.au ya-Mutu-n dabtanocc. wHiiddu-bb-at 

'thieves-the of-Mulu-Obj notebooks took-against-HER 1 
'The thieves took Mulu's notebooks from her' 

The author correctly notes that, unlike in other Amharic sentences where the object pronoun 
'agrees' with a particular noun phrase that is actually present in the sentence (see further 
below), in this construction, much like in its translation in English, 'her' is an anaphoric 
pronoun, standing for the co- referential (and therefore deleted) noun phrase [from Mulu] . The 
' deep structure' of a sentence such as (1) above is, presumably: 

(2) *£aboddu ya-Mulu-n dabtcuwac. Mulu-n wci&iadu 
'thieves-the of-Mulu-Obj notebooks Mulu-Obj took' 

where the first occurrence of Mulu is the genitive modifier of the accusative object 'note- 
books', while the second occurrence is the one that becomes "pronominal i zed," i.e. the 
"dative" or "adversive" object (the indirect object of 'take away from'). The best proof for 
this is, of course, sentences such as (3) below, where the genitive modifier and the dative 
are not co- referential, and therefore the dative NP is not deleted. In either case, the 
dative/benefactive/adversive object controls the agreement of the pronoun: 

(3) ljjoc.au Kcu>a-n yd-UuZu-n dabtaAocc mdiiddu-bb-at 

'children-the Kasa-Obj of-Mulu-Obj notebooks took- against -him' 

'The children took Mulu's notebooks from Kassa' 

(4) *£jjodcu Kcu>a-n yd-Mutu-n ddbtaAoad iMAiddu-bb-at 
'children-the Kassa-Obj of-Mulu-Obj notebooks took-against her' 


In the course of the discussion, much data concerning the non- anaphoric use of object pronouns 
in Amharic is exposed, data which points in the direction of a highly universal process. (see 
Talmy Givon, "Pronoun, Topic and Grammatical Agreement," presented at the conference on subject 
and topic, UCSB, March 8-9, 1975) by which pronominal systems develop into obligatory agree- 
ment systems. Roughly speaking, for accusative objects, agreement (or 'resumptive object 
pronoun') may not occur for indefinites, but may occur for definites: 

(5) leboddu ddbtdn. wds&ddu 

'thieves-the notebook took' 

'The thieves took away a book' 


leboddu ddbtivi-u-n wcU>Addu-t 

'thieves-the notebook-THE-Obj took- it 
'The thieves took the notebook' 
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•* te.boc.cu dabt'dx iMii&iddu-t 


The article further elaborates on data found in Haile (19701 , to the effect that if both 
definite-accusative and (definite) -dative objects are present, the dative but not the accu- 
sative controls the pronoun agreement. The benefactive/adversive also takes precedence over 
the accusative in this regard. Thus, the hierarchy of grammatical agreement in Amharic con- 
forms to universal hierarchies of the type: 

(6) r dative , 

< benefactive > > def . accusative > accusative 

* adversive 


With respect to the spread of grammatical agreement in Amharic, one may say that it has 
already spread from the dative /benefactive to the definite accusative, but not yet to the un- 
restricted accusative. Situations of this type are rather common intermediates in the 
spreading of grammatical agreement down the object- arguments paradigm (see Givon, o.c.). And 
the overall hierarchy involved is, basically, the hierarchy of discourse topicality, which may 
be more fully given as: 


(7) subject > benefactive > dative > human accusative > def. accusative > accusative 


Another interesting piece of data in this article concerns the shifting function of the definite 
object suffix -n. This suffix has been generalized to both the accusative, and dative/ 
benefactive/adversive objects. So that when they are all definite, as in (3) above, this 
erstwhile case suffix has ceased to differentiate between the various semantic cases of 
objects. One may thus argue that the precedence of dative/benefactive/adversive object agree- 
ment over that of the accusative, even when both are definite, has by itself become a way 
of distinguishing non -accusative objects from accusatives in Amharic. Put another way, the 
object agreement phenomenon in Amharic may be spreading its function beyond the anaphoric, 
definitizer or topicalizer functions that are more predictable for such offshoots of the 
pronominal system (see details of those functions in Getatchew Haile (1970) , "The Suffix 
Pronouns in Amharic," in Kim § Stahlke (eds.) Papz/ii In A^nlcan L-inguiAtici , Edmonton: Ling. 
Research Inc.). One can also show that a similar situation may be developing in Spanish, where 
the erstwhile dative preposition a is spreading into human accusative objects, but datives 
overrule accusatives in object agreement, so that: 


(8) le-di zL LLbtlO a Juan 
*lo-dl el libro a. Juan 


'I gave-HiM the book to John' 
*'l gave - it the book to John’ 


(9) yo quie.A.0 a MaiUa 
yo la-quieA.o 
1 yo la-quA-ZAO a Maria 

yo quieAo un ti.bh.0 
*yo lo-qul&no un LLbno 


'I love Mary' 

' I love her ' 

'I love -HER MARY' 

'I want a book' 


(OK only as emphatic) 


The author indulges, mostly in a number of lengthy footnotes, in highly abstract suggestions 
concerning the semantic analysis of verbs with more than one argument as expressions which 
involve "higher verbs." This suggestion, familiar to those who have followed Generative 
Semantics at least during its initial phases, is not really justified by syntactic data from 
Amharic, as distinct from semantic data from any other language. So that it neither adds to 
nor subtracts from the impact of the main topics discussed by the author. In a similar vein, 
the author's references to the pronominal prepositions -bb- and -££- and their suppletive 
relation with the object definite suffix -n, again in a footnote, is not necessarily the most 
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revealing way of viewing the situation, although somehow it does call attention to the 
growing interaction between the largely lost prepositions (which survive only in suffix-pronoun 
contexts), the rising object agreement and the object marker -n. Finally, an interesting 
problem of inalienable possession is brushed under the carpet rather quickly in fn. #4. On 
the whole, however, this is an extremely interesting article, and— for its slim size— a very 
welcome contribution. 


3.2. GETATCHEW HAILE, “The copula jUF (naw) in Amharic,” in IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici 
(Roma, 10-15 aprile 1972), Tomo II, (Sezione Linguistica; Problemi Attuali di Scienze e di Cultura, 191). 
Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1974, pp. 139-154. 

By M. LIONEL BENDER (Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois) 


This article is, of course, not an attempt to tell all that is known about nc m. Rather it 
concerns itself with one primary problem: "explaining" the fact that the copula takes the 
object pronominal suffixes rather than the subject suffixes. Getatchew concludes that the 
copula consists of a monoliteral verb n with the past-tense suffix -e (as in the usual 3rd m. 
sg. verb, e.g. t'zh Aeg-e, 'he swept') and the object pronominal suffixes agreeing with the 
surface subject (e.g. memhifi ne-h, I am a teacher', memhAA ne-1, 'you (f.) are a teacher'). 

This analysis is well-motivated by analogy with the common impersonal verb construction, e.g. 
siabz-n, 'I am hungry,' Aabe-4, 'you (f.) are hungry'). 

There is nothing very new or startling about this analysis. However, two interesting ety- 
mological questions arise: what is the origin of the verb n, and the suffix (if indeed it is 
a suffix) -e preceding the object suffixes? 

As noted above, Getatchew argues that -e is the past tense marker (p. 146). To make sense of 
the first paragraph on p. 156, I think we would have to reword it as ". . . the object pro- 
nominal suffixes, can be affixed to the verb or copula n. . ." (not "copula now," as in the 
text). However, an alternative possibility is that the copula may be *ne, incorporating the 
-e. This would be parallel to the only other monoliteral verb in Amharic, la, 'want, seek' 
(Dawkins 1969: 46). In fact, Dawkins says that new is not a "true verb form," but consists of 
the syllable ne, plus object suffixes. Cohen 1936: 148 agrees with this analysis, as does 
Armbruster 1908: 69 and Leslau 1967: 36. Thus Getatchew 's analysis as it- * -e appears to be an 
innovation. 

The problem cannot be answered by considering assimilations with the following suffixes because 
of the Amharic rule e + a a, e.g. in the 2nd pi., either n+ac.c*Au or ne+accAku yields naccAhu. 
But consideration of old textual forms may provide a clue. Praetorius 1878 (repr. 1970) lists 
such forms as neuiaccAhu. Could these have arisen from new + aacA.hu, new + accew etc. , or 
was there an Amharic rule of the form e + a -* ewa at the time? 1 

The other question is the origin of the n-copula itself, with or without the -e. Getatchew 
refers to Praetorius 1878: 258-9 as stating that the origin of n may be related to that of the 
old form Anncho, 'Behold.'' (Getatchew gives 'be holdl ' , p. 140, note 2, but this is surely a 
typographical error). Dawkins 1969: 43, n.l also suggests that the origin of new may be in an 
interjection 'Behold.'' but with no reference. Cohen 1936: 114 refers to "presentative" 

Annzho as being built on the n of new. Armbruster 1908: 69 gives ne as having the meaning 
'look!, see!' Probably the idea of the "presentative" ne in modem books traces back to 
Praetorius in all cases, though not acknowledged. 
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In fact, the n may be ancient in Afroasiatic. I suggest that it may be related to the deictic 
n found in Epigraphic South Arabian and other Semitic languages (Ullendorff 1955: 8-9, n. 30, 
esp. p. 9) or to the n~l~fi linking particle in Afroasiatic (Bender 1975: 36). The -e may be 
a result of n+obj . suffixes being modelled on the most frequent ones n+-h (1 sg.), n+-w 
(3 m. sg.); and n+-n (1 gl.) where the expected automatic linking vowel is replaced by -e- 
because the sequences -in -iw, and in, are not favored in Amharic in the case of object suf- 
fixes (suggested by Grover Hudson, p.c.). 

As far as I am concerned, the lengthy attempt to motivate the copula as n + e obj . suf. by 
structures of the form 

[ NP [NP VP] ] 

S S S S 

is unnecessary: I am convinced without this discussion, and I find the derivations involving 
branching diagrams and embeddings down to three or more levels (as in Getatchew's (22), (23), 
(43), etc.) unconvincing. It is not always clear to me just how to interpret such derivations, 
and since they seem largely irrelevant , I will make no further comment on them. 

However, Getatchew could have thrown more light on the Amharic copula by referring to several 
really relevant pieces of literature. Noting on the second page of the article (p. 140) that 
Amharic is the only SOV language of the lot, I immediately thought this might be relevant. 

In fact, Polotsky pointed out strong parallels between Amharic and Turkish syntax in an earlier 
Rome conference on Ethiopian studies (Polotsky 1960) , and Ferguson 1972 specifically deals with 
the copula in SOV languages. Getatchew's brief discussion of the use of hone, 'be, become', 
and exile, 'be, exist' (149-150) and some other minor matters is largely redundant when one 
considers the parallel behavior in Bengali and other SOV languages (see esp. Ferguson 1972: 

110 for a really striking table of comparison of Bengali and Amharic verbs of being) . 

Another parallel to the behavior of new, ails, and impersonal verbs generally strikes me as 
illuminating. In Russian, possession is shown by the construction prep. + pronoun (in pre- 
positional case) + zero copula + possessed, e.g. u meha kniga, 'I have a book' (lit. 'to me 
a book'). With this wealth of parallels, we do not need elaborate transformational machinery 
to justify analyzing Amharic copulas as impersonal verb constructions.' 

The article is well-written and the lapses in English are few. It might be helpful to the 
reader to point out a few typos and lapses I noted, in addition to two already mentioned 
earlier. On p. 140, just before the list of pronominal suffixes, I do not know what "... 
copula are given in (1)" refers to unless (1) should have been (9). On p. 141, ex. (14), 
"Almaz", not "Almas"; ex. (15) "A thief stole my money," not ". . . me money." P. 142, line 2, 
"prepositional phrase," not propositional phrase." P. 143, text above ex. (25), does it mean 
"which happens in the case of a sentence with an intransitive verb and no prepositional 
phrase".? P. 144, ex. (28), in the diagram, NP, not PN. P. 145, ex. (30) uiaXtadaAu, not 
wcittadaAu. P. 147, ex. (41a), mamlvtn., not nimh*A. P. 149, ex. (47)b, m'amhin, not miimbZn. 

P. 152, just above ex. (62a), reference should be to Abraham and Hailu 1970, not Abraham Hailu. 

In reading papers written in the Semitist tradition, I am always frustrated by the habit of 
listing paradigms in the order beginning with 3m. sg: maybe it is an ethnocentric objection, 
but I note that most modem grammars of Amharic have shifted to the "logical" sequence be- 
ginning with 1 sg. The basic 3 m. sg. can be seen just as easily in this sequence, and 
paradigms are brought into line with non-Semitist usage. I am even more frustrated by the 
adoption of a transcription using the clumsy a for the most frequent vowel in Amharic (the 
first-order vowel which I represent by e) and the misleading a for the high-central vowel 
(which I represent by i) . If a must be used, it would make more sense to use a for the first- 
order vowel and ordinary i for the high-central (with Z then being used for the high- front) . 2 

Aside from minor quibbles and trying to suggest some further steps one might take in the 
directions indicated by this thoughtful article, my main criticism is aimed at "overkill." 

It is not often that one's main objection is that the author presented too much evidence to 
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convince one of his argument. I hope my comments are interpreted as constructive ones, since 
I want to conclude on a positive note: I enjoyed reading Getatchew's article and I was 
gratified at having an opportunity to study in some depth this example of the insightful work 
now being done by Ethiopian professional linguists on the analysis of Amharic. 


FOOTNOTES: 

1 Grover Hudson (private communication) suggests also the possibility of nl+accew 
newaccew. I want to thank Grover for reading and criticizing the first draft of this review. 
He is not responsible for any errors of fact or interpretation contained therein. 

2 (added by the editor): This problem of transcription has already been the object of a 
private debate between Dr. Bender and myself, and since he has now chosen to publish his 
ideas on it, I feel it necessary to add my own comments. Calling a "clumsy" is a statement of 
esthetic content, and, thus, highly subjective, e is a Greek letter, definitely clumsier in 

a Latin script. Furthermore, it is phonetically incorrect, [e] is the transcription used for 
the vowel of French ^aJjie which is by no means identical with the half-open central "first" 
vowel of Amharic. The closest IPA symbol would be e (in fact it is used by some British 
scholars) , but a is in no contradiction with IPA: """ as a modifier is used with central 
vowels in general. The symbol 1 evokes unnecessary associations with 1, whereas 2 is a 
generally used symbol for the Achwa, the essentially euphonic vowel that alternates with zero. 
Both a and d are time-honored symbols, used by many specialists in the field, and there is no 
reason for suddenly rejecting them. Robert Hetzron 
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3.3. HABTE MARIAM MARCOS, “Palatalization in Ennemor,” in IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etiopici 
(Roma, 10-15 aprile 1972), Tomo II, (Sezione Linguistica; Problemi Attuali di Scienze e di Cultura, 191). 
Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1974. 

By C. DOUGLAS JOHNSON (University of California, Santa Barbara) 


llabte attempts a generative account of palatalization and certain related phenomena in 
Ennemor, an Ethiopian Semitic language of the Western Gurage group. The accepted practice 
in such descriptions is to formulate each rule explicitly and unambiguously, even if in- 
formally, and to discuss the evidence for the rule and the motivation for its significant 
details. Occasionally derivations are given for illustrative or probative purposes. In any 
case the explicit formulation of the rule is done separately from the display of any par- 
ticular derivation; the rules applied in a derivation are referred to not by the formula- 
tions themselves, which may be rather cumbersome, but rather by convenient and uniform names 
or numbers used consistently throughout. 

H. has chosen a rather different and more confusing format. Except for a brief and incomplete 
summary at the end of his paper, H. introduces explicit rules only as comments accompanying 
lines in a derivation. These comments may be anything from names of general processes to 
detailed formulations. The process names are uninformative because they are not defined 
specifically for Ennemor (e.g. Metathesis on p. 261, Vowel Harmony on p. 260, Epenthesis on 
p. 256 and 260), while the detailed formulations result in great redundancy of exposition 
because, not being attached to names, they must be repeated every time a rule applies 
(though H. does sometimes avoid this by saying that step n of one derivation is like step m 
of another) . This redundancy might be harmless if inelegant and might even help the reader 
were it not that H. formulates the same rule differently on different occasions. A good 
example is a rule I will call Raising, which appears in all of the following guises: "a low 
vowel before high continuant suffixes is raised" (p. 253); "a low vowel before a palatal 
continuant is raised" (p. 26o) ; "a low vowel before a high continuant is raised" (p. 261); 

"a low vowel before a high back continuant is raised" (p. 263); "the stressed vowel before 
the palatal continuant is raised" (p. 264). The third version of the rule seems to be the 
best candidate for a definitive statement, since in the actual derivations the vowel being 
raised is always a and the continuant is always ij or w. But H. does not help us toward this 
conclusion. It is left to the reader to examine the derivations and reconcile the discrepant 
rule formulations. 

Poor presentation of this sort plays havoc with one of H's main theses. He assumes "in all 
cases that stress, or absence of it, is significant for the proper derivation of phonetic 
forms" (p. 264). One would therefore expect a full and coherent treatment of stress in 
preparation for the main topic. Instead one finds only scattered and inconsistent refer- 
ences to it in derivations. Apart from stress marks in cited forms, the first mention of 
stress is as a conditioning factor in a vowel -fronting rule on pp. 253-4. Not until p. 256 
do we find out that there are stress rules, and even then we do not get a clear picture of 
what they are. We find, for example, the following: "The penultimate syllable before an 
open syllable is stressed" (p. 256); "Stress is assigned to the last closed syllable" (p. 259); 
"The penultimate syllable is stressed" (p. 260); "Word-final closed syllable is stressed" 

(p. 260). Rule ordering is no more consistent. One finds penultimate stress already 
marked in underlying representations (a+goAt/ in the middle of p. 256), assigned by rule 
prior to Raising (derivation /e/ near top of p. 260), assigned by an unknown mechanism 
simultaneously with Raising (middle of p. 253), and assigned by rule after Raising (deri- 
vation /a/ on p. 261). If H. had a good reason for changing his mind so often, he doesn't 
tell us what it is . 

There is even an unexplained instance of apparent cyclic application (p. 259), though it is 
not called that. The Sg. 3m. perfect 5zP'd 'look for' is derived simply enough from 
-ia’ga+a, there being one application of a stress rule. The PI. 3m. of the same verb is then 
derived as follows. First, A&a is derived from Aa?t/a in the manner previously described, 
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except that there is no final +d to be deleted. Then the composite form i e^d+w+m is turned 
into i ’em" by a series of rules of which one assigns final stress. The controversial nature 
of word- internal cycles in phnology would lead one to expect some supporting argumentation 
for this derivation, but none is forthcoming from H. 

For a clear and complete formulation of the stress rules the reader must turn to Hetzron 1970, 
not cited by H. The basic rule is very simple and noncyclic: a word ending in a nonfront 
vowel has stress on the next to last vowel (if there is one) ; any other word has stress on the 
last vowel. For this purpose long vowels must be regarded as geminate vowels. A more complex 
situation arises when certain suffixes are present. The so-called M-morpheme, for example, is 
manifested by stress on the last two vowels when added to words of a certain well-defined 
class. To this class belong Sg. 3m. perfects of the form CaCaCa; e.g. compare the subordinate 
verb idpSUia 'break', which lacks the M-morpheme, with the main verb iapaAa, which contains 
the M-morpheme. This phenomenon may account in part for the variety of stress patterns H. 
assigns without explanation to Sg. 3m. perfects, e.g. ddmdda 'unite', nakadd 'touch' (p. 257), 
ndmddd 'like' (p. 257). 

The substance of H. 's paper is difficult to discern because of its organizational defects, 
merely sampled above. Fortunately, though, he does summarize what he considers the four most 
important rules at the end (p. 265). Quoted verbatim, these rules are: 

1. Dentals that precede a stressless palatal continuant or a back continuant are 
palatalized. 

2. Velars that precede a stressless palatal continuant suffix are palatalized, pro- 
vided that a stop does not intervene between them. 

3. Where there are no palatalizable consonants, the stressed vowel before the palatal 
continuant is fronted. 

4. The palatalizing segment is elided. 

Good examples from pp. 253-3 are the singular imperatives 


masculine 

feminine 


uihid 

W2i] 

'take 



'trim 

i^nddm 

{>? Him 

'spin 


H. assumes that the underlying representation of the feminine imperatives consists of the 
masculine imperative plus a suffix -y. Neglecting stress for the moment, I infer that he f 
derives feminines in part as follows: 


mid+y 

k-dfai+y 

i-dHTim+y 


mij+y 

- - - 

— 

1 

- - - 


- - - 

2 

— 

- - - 

ivtum+y 

3 

mi] 


i-dfujm 

4 


I have no great quarrel with the general content of rules 1 - 4 or their ordering, but must 
object to the looseness of their formulation. In general rule 1 can palatalize only a dental 
that immediately precedes a palatal continuant; e.g. t is not palatalized in kdtZfi (kdid^+y) 
'hash (sg. f. imperative)'. The one exception is that the vowel d (or perhaps any vowel) 
may intervene. For example, the sg. f. imperative 'unfasten' must be derived from 

fada+y in H. 's framework (p. 253). The change of a to a can be attributed to Raising. Rule 1 
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must then apply to yield i’dja.+y, but can do so only if its structural description contains an 
optional vowel (perhaps just a ) before the conditioning palatal continuant. That is, if we 
ignore for this discussion the possible palatalizing effect of a back continuant, we must 
formalize rule 1 approximately as follows: 


(a) [+cor] 


[+pal] / 


(V) 


+pal I 
+cont ] 


The output j fajd+y must now become ^jd, but this outcome is possible only if rule 4 precedes the 
basic stress rule. Otherwise we would have faja+y by the stress rule and then faja- by rule 4. 

H. apparently overlooks this fact, or has some other formulation of the stress rule(s) in 
mind, since he usually introduces stress before the elision of y in derivations; cf. the 
derivations /a/ and /c/ on the second half of p. 259, derivation /d/ near the top of page 260, 
and the derivation of the gerundive fajttittd from {^daa+yta on p. 264. 

In contrast to rule 1, rule 2 palatalizes a velar which is at any distance from a palatal con- 
tinuant occurring later in the same word; cf. above. In H.'s data an intervening t, n., 

l, or z blocks the palatalization but an intervening vowel, 3, h, n, on. f demonstrably does 
not; cf. the following sg. f. imperatives: 


UNDERLYING 

PHONETIC 


kvt-dh+y 


'hash' 

kun-m+y 

kdnZm 

' insult 

ndl u+y 


'bite' 

gctfcLz+y 

goJfaz 

'move ' 

g-db'fa+y 

g^B^d 

'enter' 

kanfia+y 

k y a.n^d 

'knock' 


The reason for thinking that l and z block velar palatalization is that nhki and ga’az are 
derived from intermediate mkl+y, ga^az+y, produced by rule 1; the glottal stop in ga^az+y 
cannot be regarded as the blocking element because it does not block palatalization in g y 33 ? a. 
I should note in passing that I have departed slightly from H.'s transcription of the latter 
form; he writes all 3 as b on the assumption of a rule eventually turning noninitial b into 3 
(p. 252; there are exceptions however, e.g. pibcbtd 'he seized'). .1 have been unable to find 
crucial evidence concerning the possible blocking effect of other consonants in the sources 
available to me. Clearly, though, H. is imprecise when he implies that all and only stops (or 
nonnasal continuants (p. 252)) do the blocking. One possibility consistent with the data is 
that the blocking consonants are the nonnasal coronals. Accordingly, rule 2 might be formu- 
lated approximately as follows: 


+cons 


-i 


+cont 

-ant 

-* [+pal] / 

f +nas 1 

+ 

+pal 

-cor 


\ -cor J ^ 

0 

+suf 


Previously cited examples (-iPA-tm, k'dtZfc, k&ujm) show that rule 3 will front a vowel separated 
from a following palatal continuant by a consonant. In fact in all examples I can find there 
is at least one intervening consonant. The sg. f. imperatives ">ZBd 'run' and 'hear', 

which are derived in H.'s system from ^Tiba+y and i^rnfa+y, show that rule 3 too must have an 
optional vowel before the palatal continuant in its structural description. H. says that the 
presence of a palatalizable consonant blocks rule 3, but this statement seems equivocal; -4 is 
palatalizable in the sense that it can be palatalized by rule 1 in the appropriate context, but 
in where it is not actually palatalized, it does not prevent rule 3 from applying. 

What he meant perhaps was that a palatalized consonant (or more specifically a consonant 
palatalized by rule 1 or 2) will, if present, block rule 3. Building this restriction into the 
rule we arrive at the following approximate formulation: 
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‘c 


+cont 

(c) V [-back] / # [-pal] q — — 

-pal 

1 M 

+pal 

- 

+suf 


The rules as we have stated them will correctly derive the imperatives '<’Zbd and iZm^d. Not 
only that but the gerundive, formed from the 2nd sg. imperative by the addition of td, will 
also be correctly derived. Derivations of 'hear' demonstrate this. 


SG. F. IMPERATIVE 

GERUNDIVE 


i^m^a+y 

im'ta+ytd 


Amta+y 

i-dm^d+yta 

Raising 

Axm'ta.+y 

i-unfd+ytd 

3 (formulated as (c)) 

iZm^d 

■iZm^ata 

4 


The basic stress rule will yield the actual forms iZm?d and iZm^dta (the latter kindly 
supplied by Robert Hetzron) if now applied to the output of 4. Sjress assignment clearly must 
follow rule 4, for otherwise it would produce the imperative i,Zm^d+y, ultimately 4Zm?d. This 
ordering is of course the same as that needed to derive />djd, discussed in connection with rule 
1 above, and seems therefore to be well supported. 

H. 's assumption that rule 3 follows stress assignment and fronts only stressed vowels is, on 
the other hand, untenable. He would have to reformulate the stress rule so as to ignore a 
word-final y and even then he could not derive the gerundives ’TSa td and iZn^dutd correctly 
because those words contain unstressed vowels that are nevertheless fronted by rule 3. 

H. implies that all palatal continuants induce Raising, palatalization, and fronting, but in 
fact the only palatal continuant that does so is y. Other high front continuants, which would 
also be called palatal in some terminologies, do not have these effects. For example, the 
suffixes -l and -la, both of which begin with a stressless high front (and therefore palatal?) 
continuant at the time rule 1 is supposed to apply, fail to palatalize the d in bZidZ 'at 
home' (p. 264) and bZJtdla 'her home' (Hetzron 1970:574). H. to be sure, says that only a 
stressless palatal continuant can trigger rule 1, but in fact the -Z in bZZdZ must be stress- 
less when that rule applies because stress assignment has to take place after rule 4, as we 
showed above. In any case H. 's proposed ordering would not explain the absence of palatali- 
zation in bZZdla. H. ought to have defined the palatalizing segment as a palatal glide or 
palatal semivowel. 

H. neglects on the whole to consider alternative hypotheses. The prominent exception concerns 
the behavior of a in a palatalizing environment (pp. 253-4), illustrated by the sg. f. imper- 
atives K"i 'go', 'know', avBZ 'break', derived from underlying x^aA+y, xaA+y, nb-dA+y, 
respectively. One proposal is that a is palatalized by rule 1 like any other coronal, its 
only peculiarity being that its palatalized counterpart is y. An independently motivated 
late rule of Contraction, which converts a vowel + y sequence into a front vowel (p. 264), 
yields the phonetic forms. For example: 


i'db’dfi+y 


Avbsy+y 

rule 1 

i'db'dy 

rule 4 

AdbZ 

Contraction 

iSi 

noninitial b -*■ 3 


Another proposal exempts K from palatalization and postulates a late rule deleting ft after 
a front vowel; e.g. 

t, db da+y 

AdbZn+y rule 3 

Aab-CA rule 4 
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Adb-t x- deletion 

42$*. noninitial lb 3 

H. favors the second proposal and argues against the first as follows. (1) Certain forms 
contain an unpalatalized in what Jh claims is a palatalizing environment, e.g. xa/C L 
intelligent , a limper , b* Und/urn" fly (pi. 3m. perfect ) 1 , and (2) a vowel is fronted 

before palatalized x but not before other palatalized coronals. It is hard to accept these 
arguments, however. The first one undermines both proposals equally. If x is really in a 
palatalizing environment in the examples cited, both proposals, unless further restricted 
would predict the incorrect forms ''xe f, "fia, ~b"ane.m". H. would have to argue that the necessary 
further restriction is more easily and naturally incorporated into the second proposal than 
the first, but he does not do so. The second argument would be valid only if the first pro- 
posal predicted vowel fronting before all palatalized coronals. But it makes no such predic- 
tion. It predicts apparent fronting before palatalized x only because palatalized X, being a 
y, triggers Contraction. It does not predict fronting before any other palatalized coronal 
because neigher rule 3 nor Contraction can apply there. Where the first proposal actually 
fails is in predicting the following incorrect derivation: 


xax+y 


xay+y 

rule 1 

x y ay+y 

rule 2 

x y ay 

rule 4 

x y ae 

Contraction 


Still, any number of plausible adjustments could correct this defect in the first proposal. 
Perhaps velars are later depalatalized before a front vowel. Alternatively, rule 1 might 
merely make coronals [+high, -back] , leaving the additional changes in place and manner of 
articulation to a later rule; this is a question both H. and I have skirted by subsuming the 
whole process under the traditional term ’’palatalization." Rule 1 would then produce X y , t y , 
d y , etc., instead of y, c, j directly. More particularly, it would convert xax+y to xax y +y,’ 
which would not be subject to rule 2 as formulated in (b) . 

Repeated radicals in verbs of the root form 122 or 1212 will both be palatalized if the second 
one is palatalized by rules so far discussed. Consequently we have sg. f. imperatives such 
as feel better , mdzmSz 'worry'. H. 's description of this fact (p. 252) is clear enough 

but is marred^by a number of misprints in the data; thus his rule requires that we read ak y ?k r , 
baxg y hg y , ndjdj, k y d^k y h^ for printed ak y dk, baxg y 1>g, nvddj, H. wisely refrains from 

trying to formalize the mechanism responsible for this double palatalization. The type 
/fbzaz+y/ -*■ fivzdz probably results from a rule which says that a consonant becomes identical 
to the next following consonant if it can do so merely by acquiring a secondary articulation 
(along with the automatic concomittants such as affrication and loss of anteriority); cf. the 
similar phenomenon in Chaha which I discuss elsewhere (Johnson, 1975). The type /mazmaz/ -> 
mazmdz, considered as containing a reduplicated root mz, could be explained along the lines 
by Wilbur (1973), in connection with a number of other languages. Either the reduplication 
takes place after the palatalization rules or else derivations "remember" what consonants are 
duplicates of each other so that the palatalization rules can affect both of them. Wilbur 
makes a strong cross-linguistic case for the latter type of mechanism, explaining the phenomenon 
as part of a tendency to preserve the phonological similarity of the reduplicated parts. 

H. discusses a few other palatalizing elements in addition to the sg. fern, imperative and 
gerundive. We will confine our remarks to root- final y, which he deals with only in the special 
case where the next preceding consonant is x. An illustrative example is the verb 'cast a 
spell' (pp. 255-256): 

UNDERLYING PHONETIC 

gdxyd gdna sg. 3m. perfect 

y+g'dxy ysge. sg. 3m. imperfect 
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y+gdry 

d+gan.y 

a+gany+wa 


yag* arua 
dgl 

ag" 2 n.ua 


pi. 3m. imperfect 
sg. 3m. jussive 
pi. 3m. jussive 


The derivation of gana involves an uncontroversial change of n to n in the perfect according 
to a morphological rule, followed by palatalization o£ the n. The double accent is due to the 
M-morpheme; without that morpheme the verb would be gana. An Epenthesis rule, never formu- 
lated or explained by H. , is supposed to break up the initial yg cluster in the imperfect. 

This rule and other rules previously discussed are all that are needed to derive the non- 
perfect singular forms. To give the flavor of H. 's work I quote in full his derivations of 
the plural forms (p. 256) : 


/i/ 

y+gaxy+Ma 




1)1 

yagdnywa 

(Epenthesis) . 



/k/ 

ydgdnwa 

(A palatal continuant before a back 

continuant is 

elided) . 

/!/ 

yagarawa 

(Epenthesis) . 



/m/ 

yagdnam 

(The penultimate syllable before an 

open syllable 

is stressed) . 

/n/ 

yd g" dnauia 

(A velar before a labial continuant 

is rounded) . 


/o/ 

yag " drum. 

(A stressed central vowel before a back rounded continuant is 


rounded) . 




d+gany+ma 

aganuia 

(Same as /k/) . 




dganauia 

(Same as /l/) . 




aganam 

(Same as /m/) . 




dg " anam. 

(Same as /n/). 




ag" anxxa 

(Same as /o/) . 




There are two derivations here, one beginning at line /i/ and the other beginning at the line 
next after /o/. The first a in lines /i/ and /l/ is a misprint for a. The first derivation 
does not end with the desired output yag"dnua. The second derivation does end with the de- 
sired output, but H. does not explain how the w is lost. Step /n/ involves the well-known 
process of Internal Labialization, described in Hetzron and Habte 1966; and in Hetzron 1971. 

The rule at step /k/ may be perfectly valid (it occurs in a number of derivations) , but H. makes 
no overt attempt to support its existence. Since H. nowhere explains, motivates, or formulates 
Epenthesis, we are left wondering why Epenthesis in the first derivation applies both before 
and after another rule but fails to break up the nyui cluster on the first application. 

The verb fiana 'fear' also contains a root of the form Cny, according^to H. , but has sg. 3m. 
jussive d^nz instead of the a(,i one might expect an analogy with gdnd/agi. H. indicates in 
the relevant tables (pp. 255-6) that he would derive d^nz from a+findy but does not explain how 
he would reconcile this proposal with his treatment of the sg. f. imperative, which assumes 
that final -dy existing prior to application of rule 1 is realized phonetically as unstressed 
-a. 

The 3m. perfects iiyda (sg.), ianMim' 1 (pi.) 'buy' (pp. 260-1) represent a somewhat different 
type. H. would derive the singular as follows (p. 261; an umlaut missing in H. is restored 
in the next-to-last step): 
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/a/ AjAaayd 

A dfiatiy'd 

A d/iydda 

AsKyd 

A^fiyd 

AViya 

Adyd 


(A low vowel before a high continuant is raised) . 
(Metathesis) . 

(A long vowel in a word final position is always shortened) . 
(Stress is assigned to the penultimate syllable) . 

(A stressed vowel before a palatal continuant is fronted) . 
(An alveolar flap after a fronted vowel drops) . 


The first, fourth, and fifth rules represent respectively Raising, the basic stress rule, and 
rule 3, whose formulation and ordering I have already commented on. H. says nothing further 
on Metathesis, which he invokes only for this and a couple of similar verbs. The rule that 
applies next is puzzling since the desired output form was supposed to have been Adyad, so 
cited by H. on p. 260. The last rule, /i-deletion, is valid to the extent that H.'s analysis of 
fiy clusters is valid. What is missing is an explanation of why rule 4 does not delete the y, 
which is the palatalizing segment that induces the fronting of the schwa. Perhaps rule 4 must 
be restricted so as not to apply to intervocalic y's. If one supposes, contrary to H. , that 
the n. before the y is palatalized by rule 1 one faces a similar problem, since Contraction 
should give Add from A~ayd, derived in turn from A Myd by rules 1 and 4. Perhaps Contraction 
should be broken up into two rules, one of which fronts a vowel immediately before -y and the 
other of which deletes syllable final -y after a front vowel. 


H. does not formulate, explain, or explicitly motivate the rule of Metathesis. If he can 
actually demonstrate the existence of this rule in, say, the generalized form 


C V 0 y 
12 3 


he has missed the opportunity to make an interesting point. For if Metathesis applies between 
Raising and rule 1 then neither rule 1 nor rule 3 need allow for an optional vowel before the 
palatalizing segment; in other words the "(V)" can be dropped from our formalizations in (a) 
and (c) . Such forms as fi'ajd and Adm?atd would then be derived as follows: 


fad&+y 

A dm?a+ ytd 


fadd+y 

Adm^d+ytd 

Raising 

fadya 

A m^ydtd 

Metathesis 

fajyd 

— — . 

Rule 1 ((a) without "(V)") 


Admiydtd 

Rule 3 ((c) without "(V)") 

1 fija 

Adm^dtd 

Rule 4 


So far I have assumed that rule 4 follows rules 1-3 in a strict linear ordering. An interesting 
alternative is that rule 4 is actually unordered, applying anytime the appropriate conditions 
arise. Possibly, even, rule 4 is a language-specific metarule that says that each of the 
rules 1-3 automatically deletes a segment matching the palatalizing y in its structural 
description. The problem would thereby be solved of how to distinguish palatalizing segments, 
which rule 4 elides, from ether y's (e.g. the initial y's of imperfect forms), which remain. 

At any rate, whether 4 is an unordered rule or a metarule, the consequences would be these. 
First, rule 2 could be formulated more in accord with H.'s apparent intentions, since the 
blocking segments could be defined as the consonantal nonnasal noncontinuants in the sense of 
Jakobson, Fant, and Halle (1952), for whom a tap or a trill such as Ennemor A is noncontinuant. 
Rules 1 and 4 together would then turn underlying /naks+y/ and /ga’az+y/ immediately into 
n'dkA and ga^az , respectively, thereby bleeding rule 2 regardless of how the blocking consonants 
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are defined. Secondly, the first proposal for dealing with a's in palatalizing environments 
could be maintained, since derivation of xee cculd proceed as follows if ft is palatalized to 
y by rule 1 : 

xasi+y 

xcuj rules 15 4 

rule 2 (inapplicable because there is no longer a suffixal ij) 

xae Contraction 

Thirdly, rule 3 could be simplified because it would no longer have to be sensitive to the 
presence or absence of palatalized consonants in the input word. These and previous consider- 


ations lead to the following formulations 

of rules 

1-3: 


(d) 

[+cor] 


[+pal] 

/ a 

f 


(rule 1) 

(e) 

-cor 

+cons 

-ant 


[+pal] 

/ — 

r +nas a 1 
< +cont • 

L 1 -cons^ 

+ y 

(rule 2) 

(f) 

V 

| -back] 

/ — 

— Cq(/ 



(rule 3) 


Rules 1 and 3 now look like completely natural palatalization and umlaut rules, respectively. 
However, no obvious consideration of that sort would support (e) over (b) as a formulation of 
rule 2. A verb of the root form Velar - Coronal Fricative - Labial would shed more light on 
the matter. If its sg. f. imperative had a palatalized first radical, then the coronal 
fricative could not be among the consonants which block rule 2. Formulation (e) would then 
be supported along with the assumption of an unordered rule 4. On the other hand, if the 
sg. f. imperative of the hypothetical verb did not have a palatalized first radical, the 
blocking consonants for rule 2 would have to include at least one coronal fricative, contrary 
to (e) . It would still be possible, of course, to retain an unordered rule 4 and formulations 
(d)-(f) provided merely that we substitute [(+nas, -cor]] for the bracketed expression in (e) , 
but the only evidence for this solution would be the supposedly greater naturalness of (d) and 
(f) over (a) and (c) , respectively. 

I have not found a verb of the desired form in the sources available to me, and therefore can- 
not further evaluate the proposals of the preceding paragraphs. With his superior command of 
the data H. could probably supply such a verb if it exists. Unfortunately he has not done so 
in his paper because he has failed to realize its significance, having formulated his rules too 
loosely even to discern the relevant questions. 

H. remarks (p. 255), truly but ungrammatically, that "very few languages reflect as a intricate 
but interesting phonological structure as the dialect of Ennemor does." More is the pity that 
H. could not shed more light on the really interesting problems or at least describe the facts 
in a clearer way. I hope someday he will. 
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By ROBERT hetzron (University of California, Santa Barbara) 


The main scope of the article is to present arguments against the hypothesis that the Main 
Verb-Marker endings of Soddo, Goggot and Muher (-a, -t, -t, - n/-tt ) are of proto-Semitic origin 
and related to the Arabic indicative endings -a and -n(V). The possibility of such a rela- 
tionship between the two was first mentioned by W. Leslau (the last time in JhlES 26.121-5, 1967), 
and further developed by the present reviewer (A fantaa. 38.156-72, (1968); BSOAS 35.451-75. 

(1972)). One finds a striking distributional resemblance between them, Arabic yakitn-u he 
breaks' yakiinu:-na 'they break' (-a after consonant, -nV after a long vowel) vs. Soddo-Goggot- 
Muher ydidbn.-u 'he breaks', Soddo-Goggot ydidbAmu-n, but Muher ydid.bn.mu.-tt 'they break'. 

The latter -tt constitutes a difference in the set of allomorphs used; furthermore, as against 
Arabic takixA-u 'she breaks', Soddo, Goggot and Muher have tdidbn-i (with an -i) , and these 
languages have after third person complement suffixes an ending -t ( ydidbdn.-n.d-t 'he breaks 
it') unparallelled by Arabic (which does not allow the insertion of any element between the 
indicative endings and the verbal stem) . 

In the following, I shall take up Goldenberg's main arguments against the proto-Semitic hypo- 
thesis (i.e. the suggestion that the Soddo -Goggot -Muher endings and the Arabic ones are re 1 
lated) point by point, with my reply to them. 

(I) In Northern Gurage (a convenient term to be used for the three Ethiopian languages in- 
volved) , the Main Verb-Markers are separable from the verbal stem by complement suffixes, 
which is not the case in Arabic, cf. Northern Gurage ydiabvn-l-u 'he+breaks-you(f. sg. ) -MVM' 
vs. Arabic yaki.iA-u-ki 'he+breaks-Ind. -you(f .sg. ) ' . Goldenberg first suggests that the 
separability of the Sg.3m. possessive ending of Soddo (e.g. mdit-mm-u 'wife-and-his ' for 
'and his wife') makes its relation with the corresponding proto-Semitic ending *-/xu[:) proble- 
matic. Note that all the other possessive endings in these languages are, clearly, reduced 
independent pronouns and not continuations of the Semitic possessive endings, and the inserta- 
bility between them and the stem may be a remnant of the period when they were more independent 
phonologically, i.e. when the construction was still 'house of-l', etc. The Sg.3m. possessive 
endings may, after all, also be of independent pronominal element. Now, coming back to the 
Main Verb -Markers, it was not my contention that the Northern Gurage endings actually come 
from an Arabic-type well-cliticized suffix, but that they are of a copular-auxiliary origin, 
and while Arabic had strongly fused them with the verbal stem, Northern Gurage has maintained 
a trace of the older stage when they were independent words. One finds a similar case in 
written Portuguese. The Romance future endings are cliticized forms for the verb 'have': 
icAibtnt Inabto -*■ Spanish ti cAibtAt 'I shall write', an inseparable word. Yet, while Spanish 
has It ticntbini 'I shall write to him', with 'to him' as an outside element added, written 
Portuguese still has ticn.tvtn.-lh.t-ti 'write-to+him-I+will' . The analogy with Northern Gurage 
is perfect. 
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(II) Arabic has the indicative endings also in negation. In Northern Gurage negative verbal 
forms reflect a more archaic shape of the verb (e.g. iabba/id 'he broke', but al-AcLbdna. 'he did 
not break', with no gemination of the mid radical), and they do not carry Main Verb-Markers. 

Now, first of all, the archaic character of these negative forms go back to proto-South-Ethiopic 
whereas we are dealing with an incomparably longer time-depth: proto- Semitic. In the case of 
such remote relationships it is no wonder that there are functional and distributional differ- 
ences. Rundgren has already observed (InteniYv and Aipe.ktkonAeIautdon, p. 242) that the Main 
Verb-Markers are used in much the same fashion as the auxiliary -aZt in Amharic. These endings 
follow the Cushitic pattern of verbal morphology which clearly distinguishes main and subor- 
dinate forms, and has negative forms radically different from the corresponding affirmative ones 
Thus, the proto-Semitic endings were reorganized in a Cushitic manner, — which is by no means 
surprising in Ethiopian. I agree with Goldenberg that the oldest attested Ethiopian Semitic 
language: Ge'ez, shows no traces of such endings, but I have already suggested elsewhere that 
the split of proto-Ethiopian into a Northern group (including Ge'ez, Tigrinya and Tigre) must 
have greatly antedated the first attestation of Ge'ez, thus there was plenty of time for it to 
give up the original ending so that it would be unrecoverable through internal reconstruction. 

(III) This is where Goldenberg describes the Main Verb-Markers in Soddo and Muher. He points 
out that in Soddo only the past auxiliary ndbbaAld.) 'was' appears without such Markers, which 
parallels the lack of -m after the corresponding verb in Chaha: band (while all the other past 
tense verbs in a main position have -m) . He also mentions the curious prohibitive form that 
consists of m- followed by past tense forms provided with Main Verb-Markers. These facts are 
surely interesting and deserve investigation, but they all belong to a late level in the devel- 
opment of the language. It is to be suspected that a good morphological study of the substratum 
languages may provide some kind of an explanation. Yet, clearly, these are of little relevance 
for the "proto-Semitic hypothesis." 

(IV) Goldenberg quotes Rundgren and mentions that proto-Semitic final short -u (as in Arabic 
yakAia-u) is supposed to have become 0 in Ethiopian, hence the improbability of this origin for 
an actual final -u in Northern Gurage. Yet, (a) elements with a function that is meant to be 
preserved may often resist regular phonetic changes, (b) the relatively independent status: 
separability from the verbstem (see (I) above), may have also contributed to its survival: it 
had more prosodic independence and was not truly suffixal at the time final short vowels were 
reduced. The fact that the distributional features of -u and -n (the latter after original 
long vowels) are not limited to these endings but are also found in complement suffix pronouns 
is not surprising, —a stem-final consonant vs. a stem- final long vowel provide so different 
environments for subsequent suffixes, that a divergent allomorphic development based on these 
two environments in several instances is to be expected. (IV. 4): There is no doubt that the 
Soddo forms of the endings are the result of a long and complicated development and synchroni- 
cally differ from the Arabic endings. Yet all the deviations can be explained: Sg.3f. -a in- 
spired by the labial/palatal opposition of genders in independent pronouns (Arabic hum/ hay a) , 
Sg.2f. -an coming from a metanalysis after an original suffix *-a: . The fact that the personal 
ending *-mu of P1.2/em. has been reduced to -m in Soddo (in final position), whereas -mu is 
still possible as a sequence of a final radical -u and a Main Verb-Marker - is quite normal 

in the light of what one knows about the conditioning power of morphemic boundaries in many 
languages . 

(V) I suggested that the ending in question came from an auxiliary which was ultimately a sort 
of copula. Goldenberg considers this an argument against the proto-Semitic origin "car on ne 
peut parler de categorie de copule dans le semitique commun." It is difficult enough to prove 
the existence of something in a reconstructed proto -language, but to prove the absence of some- 
thing is absolutely impossible. Proto-Semitic may very well have had a copula that disappeared 
later in the present tense. Such developments are attested in languages (most spectacularly in 
French- and English-based creole or pidgin languages). Furthermore, the original verb could 
also have been an existential -locative verb 'there is' which could have evolved into a copula 
in some cases. In fact, Afroasiatic has such a verb, the existential mn of Ancient Egyptian 
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and the locative verb of Bilin (Northern Agaw) wanna. This wn could account for the alterna- 
tion u~n in our endings: according to the environment one of the other phoneme survives. An 
alternation u~n is found in the Western Gurage copula (BSOkS 35:455) and in the set of passive 
formatives in Semitic (along with a t that is also found both as a copula and as a Main Verb- 
Marker) , which may be of a periphrastic origin with a copular auxiliary (see my forthcoming 
article in Melanges de. I'UniveA Acte Saint- Jompk) . We thus find such a converging set of evi- 
dences that counterarguments valid for only one of them should not be considered particularly 
weighty. 

The above was a set of replies to Goldenberg rather than a presentation of his article. It 
should be pointed out that his contribution is very important, carefully built up and well- 
documented, and it has proven very stimulating even to someone with whom Goldenberg expressed 
disagreement and who is now expressing disagreement with him. 


3.5. (Survey Article) 

The Israeli Contribution to the Study of Neo-Syriac 
By Iddo Avinery (Bar Ilan University) 

3.5.1. THE NAME OF THE LANGUAGE 

Prior to discussing the contribution of Israeli linguists concerning the publication of texts 
in Neo- Syriac, a few words should be said about the name of this language. Neither the linguists 
nor the speakers of this language have a clear and fixed name for it. Rivlin (1959) calls it 
Lion TaAgum 'Targum language Y , while Idelssohn (1913) gives it the name of knamit hadaZa 'Neo- 
Aramaic' (although he mentions the name TaAgum used by historians and writers in the Middle 
Ages to describe this language) . Ne.o-SyAiac or N&o-kAamatc is the accepted name in the 
scientific literature, whereas KuAcltt 'Kurdish' is the name mostly used by native speakers 
of this language — in speech as well as in writing, see, for example, Binyamin and Baruch 
(1973: front page and introduction) who write bia^a kuAdit caha bAuAa unqiyya 'in Kurdish 
language, pure, clear and clean'. In a similar way kuAdi 'Kurdish' (m.) is used by Avidani 
(1959: front jDage) . Polotsky (1960:180), after expressing his dissatisfaction with the name 
"Targum Jews, ' writes: "As a matter of fact it is difficult to find an all- satisfactory name 
for this language. Native speakers themselves call it just 'Kurdish', but in science language 
this name is employed to denote the Iranian language of Muslim Kurds ( Kuamangi ) . 'Eastern 
Neo-Aramaic' is too long. 'Neo-Syriac', which is the most current name used in scientific 
language, will hurt .its Jewish speakers since Au.:Aa:ya means for them 'Christian, uncircumcised'. 
KuAdo-kAamit is short and adequate, but not quite correct from the Hebrew point of view." Later 
on he uses in Hebrew the name KuAdo-kAamit 'Kurdo- Aramaic' , but puts it between quotation marks. 

It is evident that the adjective "Syriac" will not be accepted by Jewish speakers. Cohen 
(1971:949), after citing such names as "the language of the Jews" and "Jabali" says: "it seems 
that rabbinic scholars on rare occasions called this language Aramaic, as can be seen in two 
manuscripts, one from the beginning of the eighteenth century, the other from the beginning of 
the twentieth." He then remarks that the name "modern Syriac" is suitable to the Christian 
dialects . 

3.5.2. THE ORIGIN OF THE LANGUAGE 

Opinions differ also about the origin of this language. Polotsky (1964:105) states that a near 
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relative of "Western" Syriac survives today in Torani and that the exclusive status of Syriac 
as the only written language prevented the spoken Aramaic of "Assyria" (Mosul and its vicinity) 
from bein^ used in writing. He goes on to say that "it survives, however, in the Neo-East- 
Aramaic ( "Modem Syriac") dialects spoken today, or at least until very recently, by Christians 
as well as Jews from Mosul to Persian Azerbaijan. On the other hand, the two varieties of 
Babylonian Aramaic which were employed in writing in the Middle Ages, viz. the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud and Mandaean, did not leave descendants." Cohen (1971:949) remarks that the 
Christians who use this language consider Syriac the language from which their language evolved, 
but he adds that there is no linguistic proof for this contention. He offers the assumption 
that from historical -linguistic point of view the eastern dialects of Neo-Aramaic developed 
from a language similar to Babylonian talmudic Aramaic and Mandaic, but that "there are no docu- 
ments extant in this language since it was not used as a literary vehicle. Similarly, the 
exact connection between eastern Neo-Aramaic and the Aramaic of the Babylonian Jews before 
they began speaking Arabic is unknown." (cf. also Kutscher 1953:967-68 and 1972:24-25). 

3.5.3. TEXTS IN HEBREW TRANSCRIPTION 

The contribution of Israel to the research of Neo-Syriac began with the publication of texts. 
Already Idelssohn (1913) printed a tale in the dialect of Urmi Jews. It was given in Hebrew 
transcription (and vocalization) , followed by a translation. A short linguistic survey as 
well as an explanation of the transcription are to be found in the introduction. It should be 
noted that the letters b, g, d, k, p, t are not systematically printed with a VageX. The 
reason for this is that Idelssohn published the tale exactly as it was given to him by a sage 
of Sablag, who assumedly composed this tale, has written it down and vocalized it. In this 
transcription, therefore, the letter b, for example, may denote b, v, or even bb. Neverthe- 
less one has to point out that the author of this tale used a descriptive system and not a 
historical one, since he writes, for example, yaAxa. 'month' and not yaAha etc. The tale itself 
is a story about Rabbi Pinhas, a holy man who used to help all sick people and all sterile 
women, but whose wife herself was barren. The tale is written in the form of a rhymed prose, 
describing the many miracles from God and ends with a prayer to a victory over Israel's 
enemies . 

The greatest contribution to recording texts in a Hebrew transcription, followed by transla- 
tion and a commentary, was undoubtedly done and further encouraged by Rivlin (1959) who began 
publishing stories in Neo-Syriac already in the twenties, including, IvitnA atia, the story 
of David and Goliath as well as many proverbs. 1 The importance of this text recording was 
stressed by Polotsky (1960:181) in a rather emphatic manner. After pointing out the value of 
the study of this language, since it enables us to watch the natural development of a language 
which two thousand years back was the closest sister of the Hebrew language, he goes on to say: 
"Were the relations between the Jewish dialects and the Christian ones examined in time, they 
would have constituted a research capable of being a symbol of the combination between the 
pure dialectological approach and the serious sociological one. The opportunity was missed... 
What there is to be done must be done quickly. The time has not yet arrived when only one 
single old man, last of his tribe, still remembers a few words and phrases of his fathers' 
tongue... Professor Rivlin had long ago understood that here is an important task that an 
Israeli orientalist must take on himself." Polotsky (1960:181) also mentions that the for- 
getting of the language amongst the young generation is advancing in a frighteningly quick 
manner. One should add here that already in the early fifties one could hear from younj* 
people forms which were influenced by modem Hebrew, such as mi^to ■ vxkiIll 'they strolled . 


1 A list of texts printed in a Hebrew transcription is given on page 70. One should here add 
that many expressions and phrases in Neo-Syriac are to be found in the book written by 
Brauer (1947), but their value is essentially folkloristic. See also the bibliography there 
(Brauer, 1947:295-306). 
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As was pointed out by Cohen (1971:951), it seems that epic poems on Biblical and Targum 
themes were first transcribed in Israel through the efforts of Joseph Joel Rivlin. Indeed, 
the book mentioned above contains various stories, beginning with Adam and Eve and ending with 
the construction of Jerusalem and the Temple. In the hundred pages introduction Rivlin sur- 
veys the poetry of the Jews of Kurdistan from many points of view, literary, historical and 
folkloristic. He praises (1959:8) the help of Polotsky in the vocalization and mentions the 
many notes of his which are printed in this book. These notes are of special interest: they 
deal mainly with etymology and morphology (and sometimes with phonetics too, as demonstrated 
by note 114 on page 138, where the root xdm, gdm 'to serve' is discussed). In many cases 
Polotsky corrects the vocalization of the writers of these stories, e.g. page 230, note 5: on 
the form gxjtn‘alu 'they gathered' he remarks "gma c la certainly was intended. Cf. also pp. 153 
(n. 4), 154 (n. 16), 156 (n. 31), 206 (n. 43), 242 (n. 121), 243 (n. 125 and 126). 

Another collection of texts in Hebrew characters is to be found in a recently published, or 
rather photographed, book by Binyamin and Baruch (1973). It contains several P-Lyyatim which 
were translated and written down by Rabbi Yosef Binyamin of Zakho. They were copied by his 
son Shmuel Baruch, who added some prayers. Although the authors are from Zakho, a historical, 
or maybe dialectal, transcription is sometimes to be found, such as pti:xe. 'open' instead of 
p-6t:xc, see Binyamin and Baruch (1973:151). This example is from the well known c zt &a. c ane.y 
station 'At the time when the ports of will'; in a manuscript which seems to be older than the 
one published by Baruch (kept by Avinery) this word is written "correctly" as p&x: xa. 

Regarding Biblical paraphrases see Sabar (1965) . 

unpublished texts in a Hebrew transcription are in the possession of several scholars in 
Isreal: a translation of Urmi and Zakho was transcribed over the period of thirty years through 
the efforts of Rivlin. Tales and prayers are also in the possession of Polotsky, 2 Cohen and 
Avinery. A manuscript which is vocalized better than most is in the hands of Cohen. It is 
written in the dialect of Sablag (new name: Mahabad) , and is being investigated by Cohen who is 
comparing it to the spoken dialect. 

3.5.4. TEXTS IN A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 

In a chronological order, texts were published by Garbel (1965), Polotsky (1967) and Avinery 
(1974 and 1975). 

The texts published by Garbel (1965) are in the dialect of the Jews of Persian Azerbaijan. 

They cover the oral literature and as such are of value also to the folklorist. They include, 
inteA aLia, legends, folk stories, occupations of the Jews, the house and house works and 
poems. The transcription was done in a phonemic system. Of special interest is the English 
translation which includes a free translation as well as a literal one, illustrating the 
structure of Neo-Syriac. Kaddari (1966:503) stresses the importance of this presentation, 
saying "This combination of translations of two kinds is highly instructive for the linguist 
who studies it. Automatically he distinguishes between the different structures of the two 
languages. One example will suffice: 'Rise < upon your feet > , why have you lost courage 
<your-heart fell>?' The details of these distinctions may be of interest not only to the 
scholar who studies this dialect, but to every one who takes interest in Semitic languages, 
since these patterns, or their like, are to be found in other Semitic languages, and their 
existence in this new linguistic material may often open our eyes." 

The two excerpts published by Polotsky (1967a) are one in the dialect of Urmi and the other in 
the dialect of Zakho (this last one is in fact the essential material existing today in the 
dialect of the Jews of Zakho). The contents of the first text are hard and soft pronunciation, 


2 Some of these are already being printed in a Latin transliteration. 
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a letter, a story about the flight from Urmi in December 1914 (the narrator of this story 
was picked up by a Russian soldier and put on an ammunition wagon) and a story entitled 
"The Girl and the Fairy." Polotsky (1967a: 72-73) points out regarding this last story, "The 
original publication, printed in the international phonetical alphabet [IPA] and here trans- 
cribed according to the system used in the preceding texts in order to facilitate its study, 
is a most important source of information about the phonetics of the Urmi dialect." 

The Zakho texts contain two episodes from a novel. They were dictated to Polotsky in 1947 by 
Avraham Levy. The novel tells about a rich man who had three wives. Two of them started an 
intrigue with the young gardener, were found out and expelled. Then the former gardener 
has to go on a journey by himself. When he does not return, the two wives decide to search for 
him. Here we read about the death of the first wife and about the adventures of the second 
one. 

As regards the transcription: apart from exceptional cases the stress generally is not marked 
down, since it is almost always on the penultima. However, a certain grammatical knowledge is 
required from the reader. For example, he has to know that in the phrase uhzxd.-n dc- baxta 
'and the brother of this woman' (Polotsky, 1967a: 75) the stress of the first word is on the 
last syllable, since *axd:n here is in the construct state. Nevertheless the transcription 
may be defined as narrow, rather than broad. 

It is also of interest to remark on some changes in Polotsky 's transcription as compared to 
the one employed by him in texts which he printed in the fifties for the use of his disciples: 
short i was replaced by a. For example, instead of niz 'on' we find at>z ; long vowels in a 
last open syllable are specified. For example, instead of gme:nxa 'she looks’ gamc-nxa: is 
printed; in hendiadys expressions the copulative is in many cases affixed to the first word 
with a hyphen. E.g. ha:l u:qi$ta 'the situation', 'the story', as well as u:to:zu c ijaj 'and 
dust', are replaced by ha:l-u: qoita:, a: to: z-u: *'djaj; the prefix g which denotes the present 
tense is, in negative expressions, mostly attached to la. E.g. la-kpa: yit, 'does not remain' 
is replaced by lak pa:yiA. Of these examples (Polotsky, 1967a: 75-76) the last two are to be 
found in their new form already in another version which was printed by Polotsky in the fifties 
and read in his lectures. 

As regards the glossary (Polotsky, 1967b) see the last chapter. 

An everyday-life story in the dialect of Zakho was published by Avinery (1974). The subject 
of this tale is somewhat unusual, since most texts in Neo-Syriac deal with folkloristic themes. 
The contents of this story are about an invitation to a conference, which was organized for 
the benefit of new immigrants to Israel. They were stopped by rain but finally succeeded to 
arrive at the meeting place, only to be hampered by a guard for want of tickets. The story 
ends with a philosophical conversation about the changes of social standings. 

The transcription resembles in many details the one used by Polotsky (1967a, b), apart from 
nonspecification of the length of vowels in a last open syllable. As regards stress: cases 
in which the stress is not on the penultima were usually indicated, for example, (Avinery, 1974 
12) muzi: c a 'lost'; but not consecutively, e.g., (1974:13) qqattiimlu: 'they used to kill 
them' was printed as qqatli'-walu: . But unusual stress was always noted where it has no 
grammatical conditioning, for instance on page 9 *e.:dZAon 'Edison' (name of a cinema-house in 
Jerusalem), and on p. 10, note 5 iZ:nima 'cinema'. The text is annotated, mostly with gram- 
matical remarks, and followed by a Hebrew translation. 

Another story in the dialect of Zakho was published by Avinery (1975) , this one being a folk- 
loristic tale. An insulted lion proves to his man- friend that words can hurt harder than 
blows. There is a short introduction and bibliography followed by notes, mostly of grammati- 
cal nature, and a translation. The author remarks that the translation is sometimes verbal so 
as to enable the reader to grasp the Neo-Syriac structure. 
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unpublished texts. The most important collection of unpublished texts is the one kept by 
Prof. Polotsky. It consists of many volumes which contain stories that were transcribed by him. 
Another collection, limited to the dialect of Zakho, is the one kept by Avinery. It contains, 
in tcA alia., the book of Jonah and a Neo-Syriac translation to the book of Henri Frei, Le Livae. 
dcs Vcux M Me. Phsias es (Geneve, 1953). Avinery has also a collection of texts registered by 
tape recorder. 3 An ecclectic text in the dialect of the Jews of Nerwa and Amidya is to be 
found in a dissertation done by Y. Sabar. It is a detailed study of a homily on the Panashah 
of Bsallah, as preserved in three seventeenth century manuscripts. The phonetic transcription 
is followed by a translation. Grammatical outlines of the Neo-Aramaic language of the manu- 
scripts are included in the introduction. 4 A very brief grammatical survey will be found in 
the following paragraphs. It is mainly a study of some outlines of the dialect of the Jews of 
Zakho, with only a few remarks on other dialects. 

3.5.5. PHONOLOGY 

Cohen (1973:949-950) gives an interesting description out of which a few examples are here 
represented: 

the glottal stop, J , parallels three consonants of Ancient Aramaic, K , V , 3 . J from V 
(or 3) is always retained, while the J from K is liable to disappear in certain situations: 

*uAa 'road', buAxa 'on the road' as against *isaa 'ten' and b 3 iSHa ’at ten'. This is a means 
to determine the etymological origin of a particular 

B, G, D, K, p, T which in Ancient Aramaic, as well as in Hebrew, had two variants each, have 
attained phonemic status for each of their variants. 

As in Eastern Syriac, the phoneme 9 is always pronounced p. In loanwords ^ is found. This is 
true concerning all Jewish dialects, while in most of the^Christian dialects / is replaced by 
p. Other phonemes to be found in loanwords are h, c , g, c, z, v. 

It should be noted that these rules and remarks were first said by Polotsky, either in his 
lectures at the Hebrew University or in his grammars. 5 

doubling of consonants has been largely eliminated. Polotsky (see note 5) gives examples of 
substantives where this doubling was replaced by lengthening of the preceding vowel, e.g. 
mayya: 'water' > ma:ya ; but in certain conditions and before voiced consonants this doubling 
was preserved, as libba 'heart', pilmma 'mouth'. Polotsky also points out the transposition of 
the verbs v ' V into V"V. E.g., the root H99'to bend' has become kyp. The same is true regarding 
verbs loaned from Arabic, e.g. ^ya’-aa 'to fly', Arabic fia/iaa. 

the phoneme uy. Polotsky (1961:11) remarks that this phoneme was considered by the mission- 
aries as a vulgar variant of u: . Thus, nuyna 'fire' in the dialect of Urmi was changed to 
nw-aa. Polotsky (1961:12) points out that an examination of the phonemic status of uy would 
have shown that so far from being an "uneducated" free variant of a: , it is a separate phoneme. 


3 He has also in preparation a book which contains various texts in the Zakho dialect, annota- 
ted and followed by a translation and a dictionary. 

4 The above dissertation is kept at the Library of Linguistics at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 

5 A part of what was said by Polotsky in his lectures may be found in his yet unpublished 
grammars (the dialects of Zakho and Urmi) . These two grammars are kept at the Library of 
Linguistics at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

When "note 5" will be later on mentioned in this study it will signify that whatever is 
cited in the name of Polotsky was either said by him (in his lectures etc.) or written by 
him in the above-mentioned grammars. 
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As was stated above, allophones of b, g, d, fe, p, t no longer exist. Nevertheless, morpho- 
phonemic relation can be found between b and iv (which is the transposition of Old Syriac 5), 
t and A (OS n ) etc. The following examples were cited by Polotsky (n. S) : kaZba 'dog', kaZwz 
'dogs'; z m:m 'to buy', mzabo:nz 'to sell'; mya:Aa 'to die', mltlz 'he died'. The following 
correspondence was suggested by Avinery: 6 qtl: ba 'turned over', versus qZt:u>a 'clean'. 

voiced and voiceless J . Polotsky (n. 5) mentions the form kt’.^z 'he knows', where the prefix 
k (and not g) ^ would suggest that the J is voiceless and, on the other hand, the expression 
ha: dag J uzZz 'so he did 1 , where g (and not x) seems to be influenced by a voiced 3 . 

shortening of a third-last vowel. A long vowel in an antepenult open syllable becomes shorter 
before a long vowel. This rule of Polotsky (n.5) was demonstrated by him in the following 
examples: Aqo:Zu:n 'take' v (imp. pi.), versus AqulmZz 'take him'; ma:Ati:n 'tell' (imp. pi.), 
vs. mdnw-Zz 'tell him'; kAaqZa:tm: 'she would take', vs. kIaqZcuva:Zz 'she would take him'. 
Polotsky also adds the following limiting conditions: firstly, the third- last vowel must be 
a:, z: , or o: only; secondly, z: in verbs remains long. E.g. , hwz:Zz:Za 'was bom to her'. 
This shows a difference of behavior between a vowel which belongs to the root and an infix. 

Some remarks concerning the Arabic elements in Neo-Syriac were made by Avinery (see note 6) : 

After mentioning that Arabic c usually remains so in Neo-Syriac, Avinery gives some examples 
where Arabic c is represented by both c aid 3 : from Arabic in Q we have both Aanz'ta 'work, 
profession' and A,a>i c athasi 'expert workman' (this last form was reluctantly admitted by one 
informant, after having insisted on Aan’atkaA. Later, she admitted that both form existed); 
Arabic c gb is represented both by *gtbZz:Zz 'it pleased him' and m c o : gtbZz 'he wondered'; 
from Arabic *m there is ma’O'-nz 'to help' and c ya:na 'to help' (usually in the expression 
J t : Za : c a: yZnnox 'God help you.''); finally, the following opposition is to be found (from 
Arabic /ib c ): suib’a-.bz 'quarters of rupee, sixteen mils' vs. A.ub c a:bz ' quarters'. 

doubling of consonants exists in "Aramaic" forms such as mxaAAo:iz 'to renew'. All these forms 

belong to the second conjugation, mC- . Avinery adds the following verbs from the Arabic: 
mzaAAcr.Kz 'to damage', m'addo-.dz 'to wail, mourn', mlatto:tz 'to disperse', m c azzo:az 'to 

honor', and mxa^O'-^z 'lighten'. See also Polotsky (1967b: 108): miakko:kz 'to doubt, to be 

suspicious'. Regarding substantives he mentions these two oppositions, where the form with a 
doubled consonant is an "Arabic" one: laba:ka (f.) 'net', vs. labba:ka (f.) 'window'; 

Aaha-.oa (m.) 'sorcerer', vs. Aahha:aa (and also Aahha:siz) (f.) 'sorceress'. 

the ambiguity of the suffix -e. Arabic ta: D manbw-ta may be rendered either as a or z (apart 
from the forms ending with -ta, -i.ta or -at). Thus, a form in the feminine singular may be 
identical with that of the plural. For example, tt\Zz may signify either 'a (she) baby' or 
'babies ' . 

the diphthong ay . Usually it is monophthongized. However, the diphthong ay remains when it 
comes from Arabic a: E.g., qayma 'list' (Ar. qa: ’fma) , tayfia 'sect 1 (Ar. tat^Z&a), and 

faayda 'use, advantage' (Ar. ^a'.^Zda). 

Avinery hesitatingly remarks that in many cases "foreign" elements may be detected, either by 
the existence of phonemes which are found only in loanwords (such as c , h, g) or by a behavior 
which does not correspond with the usual historical process (e.g. qblZJLz 'he accepted'. Had 
this been the Aramaic root qbZ, the form should have been *quJLZz. The same applies to nlvibZz 


6 In an unpublished work, entitled Thz Aaabtc EZzmzntA tn thz Aftamatc Languagz Of \ thz JziM 
lakho. A part of this work was presented in 1967 to Prof. Polotsky as an M.A. thesis 
(it is kept at the Library of Oriental Studies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem) . 

Regarding "foreign" elements see also Sabar (1974) . 
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'he plundered', which should have been *nhu:£e). Some kind of support to this idea may be 
found in Polotsky's words, when he remarks on the word ^ibmazivn.e.:na (here transliterated from 
the Hebrew) 'I shall turn. "Of a Kurdish origin, as the v shows." (Rivlin, 1959:244, n. 142). 

3.5.6. MORPHOLOGY AND SYNTAX 

A short morphological description of the dialect of Zakho is given by Cohen (1971:950). He 
mentions that in the plural there is no differentiation of gender in adjectives, pronouns, or 
the verb. The examples given by him are: go'.naAqi'sla 'a handsome man', baxta Aqilta 'a 
beautiful woman', guu-'ie Aqi'-Ze. 'handsome men', and baxta: Aa A qt : Zz . 

Concerning the verb Cohen points out that it differs radically from Ancient Aramaic both in 
form and in content. The form Aa:qiZ, which was the active participle in Ancient Aramaic, is 
a subjunctive. The present is formed by prefixing g/k to Aa:qiZ, e.g., gza:min. 'he plays'. 

The form Aqi:Z, passive participle in Ancient Aramaic is the basis of the past and the re- 
cipient of the action: AqiZZz ^he took', Aqi:Za:Zz 'he took her' etc. Concerning the Aqi:Z 
form see also Kutscher (1953:968) who compares it to 'I heard' (from 'it was heard 

to/by me') in the Babylonian Talmud. 

One should here add that all the grammatical observations made above, as well as all those that 
are to follow, were first pointed out by Polotsky (n. 5). 

Cohen (1971:950) also gives a short survey about the new compound tenses in Neo-Syriac. The 
present continuous, for example is formed by the infinitive Aqa:Za (bt usually precedes the 
infinitive of the first conjugation) plus the copula. Thus, bilqa:Za: Zz: 'he is taking'. A 
most profound description of the tense-system in NS is given by Polotsky (1961:20-23). He 
argues with Noldeke and says: "Our admiration for Noldeke 's grammar must not prevent us from 
realizing that in the light of the material at our disposal some of his views, not only on 
small matters of detail, stand in need of thorough revision. This applies in particular to 
his treatment of the tenses...". He later points out that Noldeke was inclined to doubt the 
genuineness of phrasal verb-forms which failed to conform to his notions of linguistic effi- 
ciency. The present continuous is considered by Noldeke as the only worthwhile addition to 
the tense-system, but is nevertheless allowed to pass as "nicht eben weitlaufig." 

As regards the tense-system of the dialect of Sabalg, the following observation was made by 
Cohen. The perfect in this dialect is formed in two ways: for intransitive verbs we have 
z i:Zin (= zl'-l + in) 'I have gone', while for transitive verbs one finds xiZtz:Za ( xilta + 
i:Za) 'she has eaten', with two different sets of subject-markers. 


the possessive suffix -an, -z\nt. Polotsky (1961: 19) remarks that this suffix of 1st pers. pi. 
has a specific distinction between its two forms, at any rate as far as regards the Urmi dia- 
lect: the possessors denoted by the suffix -znij are the family or the village community to 
which the speaker belongs. He adds that in the dialect of Zakho, on the contrary, -an and e:nY 
seem to be free variants. In this connection Avinery (1974: 12) cites an informant who, after 
hearing the form z iZZz:nt: 'we went', remarked: "Boys and girls say ziZZz'.ni, Az:Zz:ni 'we 
came 1 . ' (instead of z Man, Az:Zan) 


the suffix of the plural -a:Aa, - (a)wa:Aa. Avinery (n.6) remarks that this suffix of Old Syriac 
is added also to substantives which are derived from Arabic, and even masculine ones. E.g. 
guZa:ma 'servant', pi. guZam(w) a:Aa\ c agab 'wonder' pi. c dgabwa:Aa ; 5 e:^ia 'male organ', pi. 
’zfuuoa'-Aa. In the feminine there are: xz:ma 'tent , pi. xz:ma:Aa-, qahba 'whore', pi. 
qahba:Aa. 

the status constructus. Cohen (1971:950) observes that the new st. const, is formed by adding 
the suffix -it to the noun base. He cites the example baxta 'a woman', baxtit axo:na 'the 
brother's wife'. However, not all nouns have a construct state, as shown by Polotsky (n. 5), 
who pointed out that there is K<z: A from m:Aa 'head' but not da: k from du:ka 'place'. The 
reason for this is that nouns ending by -V:Ca can be in the construct state if their last 
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consonant is a continuant (4 , A, z, z, x, Q or a liquid (l, m, n, A). Some exceptions: boat 
the daughter of ; lya:p the study of' (b : nltlt lya p 11: Aa: nc 'with the intention of 
studying languages'). 

possessive inflection ( cmidut ) . Polotsky (n. 5) treats the problem of noun inflection, whether 
by possessive pronouns suffixed to the nouns or by d- , dl:d- plus the possessive pronouns. He 
mentions the form baxtc 'my wife' as "strong cmldut" and adds that members of the body are 
thus inflected. ^ Avinery (n. 6) cites the following examples: gm:b dl:dt 'his answer', as 
against gm:bl 'my answer'; and the French expression J'al mat a. I’ eAtomac which was trans- 
lated in two ways, ma c de: dl:dl: gmar^a: 'my stomach aches' as well as ma c df we : la qllbta 'my 
stomach is turned upside down'. 

3.5.7. LEXICON 

Glossaries of Neo-Syriac were published by Garbel (1965) and Polotsky (1967b) . 

Garbel's glossary deals with the dialect of Persian Azerbaijan. As pointed out by Kaddari 
(1966:504) this is not just a dictionary of words, but rather a collection of linguistic units 
which do not have a grammatical significance. These so-called "lexemes" can be: verbal- 
root -morphemes , verbal stems, and free and bound lexemes. Sometimes the origin of the lexeme 
is noted. A bibliographical list of dictionaries is also given. 

Polotsky 's glossaries deal with the dialects of Urmi and Zakho. They are arranged in the order 
of a Latin alphabet. An innovation in the glossary of Zakho is the introduction of hi and Z 2 , 
in which denote old and respectively. For example, 'to do', *l'-Ai a:i/a 'to come', 

as against *l:za:la 'to go', mAa:ya 'to wash'. 

There is a clear distinction between the arrangement of verbs and nouns: whereas verbs are 
arranged according to their roots, nouns are given in the order of their consonants only. For 
example, we find qya:ma 'to rise' under qym, twa-.tia 'to break' under tm.\ but bc-Aa 'house' is 
found under bz> , H:la:na 'tongue' under tin, and Au:la 'work' under Al. 

an unpublished dictionary . A dictionary of the Zakho dialect is in preparation at the Depart- 
ment of Hebrew and Semitic Languages at Bar-Ilan University. It is done under the direction 
of Avinery, and sponsored by the research committee of the university. 

Finally, on the importance of Neo-Syriac lexicography one should be referred to Kutscher (1953: 
968; 1961:20,100; and 1972:24-25) who, Inte A atia, points out the influence of Neo-Syriac on 
Modem Hebrew. 
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3.6. V.S. XRAKOVSKIY, Ocerki po obscemu i arabskomu sintaksisu, Moscow, 1973. 

By T.M. JOHNSTONE (School of Oriental and African Studies, The University of London). 


In this book of some 290 pages the first three chapters (pp. 5-121) deal with general linguis- 
tic problems, and the remaining three chapters with specific linguistic questions of Arabic 
syntax. 

The first of the general chapters deals with transformational and derivational relationships, 
the second with formal and semantic features of paradigmatic derivation and the third with the 
correlation of the formal, syntactic and linear structure of the sentence. The analysis in 
this section of the book prepares the ground for the author's later chapters on Arabic. 

The final three chapters of the book deal with certain classes of operators. Chapter 4 deals 
with what the author calls "causative verbs," which however are semantically and not formally 
causative (viz. not of the "‘atf aJLa. theme). The verbs discussed in fact are those which have a 
subordinating function, such as "’adZna 'to allow', D amcuia 'to order', ja'ala. 'to make' etc. 

The analysis of the function of this class of verbs as operators within the sentence is one of 
considerable interest for Arabists. 

The following chapter deals with what the writer calls "operator verbs of subjective modality." 
The modal verbs whose function is studied and analyzed are the verbs of wishing, hoping, fear- 
ing, deciding and thinking, etc., as well as the verbs of being able. 

The last chapter deals with what are called "operator phase verbs." The writer makes clear 
what he means by "phase verbs" by defining them as *axawa.tu kana. and "’a^alu. X-Xu/iu", namely 
verbs of being and becoming, and verbs of beginning. In his text however he includes also 
verbs of continuing, remaining and finishing (such as baqlya, xAtamasuia. and 3 an/ia) . 

The analysis is fairly detailed throughout but the argumentation does not seem to depend so 
entirely on detail that the author could not have given a final chapter in which he sums up. 

Some account is taken in this book of the work of Western linguists though the references in 
the bibliography seem to be rather random, and only one of Chomsky's publications is listed. 


3.7. HA YON, HEHIEL, Relativization in Hebrew. (Janua Linguarum, Series Practica, 189), The Hague: Mouton, 
1973, 240 pp. 

By TALMY GIVON (University of California, Los Angeles) 


This book is unique both in the scope of its coverage (very wide) and its relatively up-to- 
date approach to analysis (Chomsky ' 65 Transformational) , and for those two reasons alone it is 
of great value. It touches, in one manner or another, most major bases in the field of 
Hebrew relativization, as well as a number of related minor ones. And it is clearly and lu- 
cidly written, making the data easily accessible to readers with divergent interests. This 
inherent clarity and accessibility also make it possible for the reader to appreciate the 
exact points where the particular methodological/theoretical strictures adopted by the author 
begin to undermine the usefulness of his enterprise. 

The book covers with reasonable detail the following aspects of the topic: Relativization of 
clauses with verbal predicates, relativization of clauses with non-verbal (copular) predicates, 
independent (or "headless") relative clauses, the relative markers ("subordinators") , word 
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order in main and relative clauses, as well as a number of so-called residual problems. There 
is a great number of interesting insights scattered along the various chapters, and on the 
whole it is a thorough introduction to the subject, though one may occasionally wish to 
quarrel with the way the various sub-areas have been sequenced relative to each other. The 
comments that I will make below are thus not intended to detract in any way from this book's 
worth, but rather to point out the areas in which the various a paXonX methodological positions 
adopted by the author seem to have encroached upon the effectiveness of his product, and in 
some cases, also to mask his own — inherently often valid — intuitions. 

1. DIACHRONY AND THE HEBREW MU LT I - DIALECT ISM. 

The author adopts whole-heartedly de Saussure's strictures concerning the separation of 
diachronic from synchronic study, and chastises earlier Hebrew grammarians who failed to do 
likewise. With respect to the role of Biblical and Mishnaic form/structures in Modem Hebrew, 
he rather facilely assumes that some of them were incorporated into "the language." Though 
in a late chapter he comes close to admitting that the problem of syntactic variation in 
Modem Hebrew tends to defy one's ability to contend with it within the bounds of "the same" 
synchronic grammar, the book on the whole remains full to the brim of rather controversial data. 
What the author occasionally alludes to as "literary style" is, to my mind, not simply a 
"style" but rather, quite obviously, another dialect level of Hebrew. Indeed, most native 
speakers of Modem Hebrew, it seems to me, are multi -dialectal in the extreme. But this does 
not necessarily make the situation as unique as the author would like us to believe. The 
co-existence of conflicting grammars with the "competence" of the very same speaker is the 
rule, not the exception, in language. Those "conflicting grammars" may stratify on age, edu- 
cation, social, literary and other gradients. But the pretense that any speaker has only one, 
internally- consistent grammar is at best a necessary methodological convenience, to be 
adopted at the beginning of the investigation, rather than a dogma to be adhered to forever. 

The Saussurean strictures thus make the linguist which abides by them, ultimately, incapable 
of dealing with the most pervasive feature of language, namely that it is always in the middle 
of change, and that conflicting, parallel, co-existing grammars are the name of the game, 
rather than an arcane exception peculiar to languages which were dead and later revived. 

In the case of Hebrew, the problem is obviously compounded by the traditional attitude which 
refused to recognise the conflicting nature of the variant codes which the speaker is capable 
of manipulating. In this sense the author is quite correct in taking the traditionalist to 
task. But his own admission of the enormity of the "stylistic variation" found in the "compe- 
tence" of native speakers, ought to have given him pause for further reflection. Thus, to my 
mind "legitimate" examples cited by the author to illustrate his "competence", are in numerous 
cases not in the same dialect, i.e. not illustrative of the same grammar. And a great number 
of those are so artificial to my ear, as to suggest that they are not within any competence of 
native speakers — though of course they are still perfectly interpretable/intelligible. 

2. performance and competence. 

The author adopts eagerly Chomsky's methodological stricture, pegging the goal of the grammar 
as a device characterising what the speaker "knows" rather than how he "utilizes" his know- 
ledge. Were Modem Hebrew less full of multi -dialectism and "stylistic variation," this 
approach would have gone the same distance it has gone for other languages, where reasonably 
useful descriptions — up to a certain depth — can be obtained without recourse to textual 
frequencies and relative contextual distributions. Given the situation in Modem Hebrew, how- 
ever, one finds numerous examples for which the author claims membership in his competence (or 
"idiolect"), to be of rather dubious status. Further, in a number of cases the variability, 
though perhaps initially reflecting differences between Biblical, Mishnaic and Modem idiom, 
has already assumed other valuations, most commonly with respect to discourse structure. Let 
me cite one brief example. In his discussion of "basic" word order in Hebrew, Hayon cites, 
in addition to the preferred SVO, a number of other possible orders (pp. 198-199) : 

(6.2) davXd 'axaX 'eX habanana (SVO) 'David ate the banana' 

(6.3) 'axaX davXd 1 eX habanana (VSO) 
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(6.4) 'eX habanana axal david (OVS) 

(6.5) ' eX ka.bana.na david 'axal (OSV) 

(6.6) * david ' eX habanana ’axal (SOV) 

(6.7) *'axal 'eX habanana davdd (VOS) 

With respect to these variants, one could make the following observations: (6.3) is absolutely 
out in the "street dialect," may be found only in some literary styles, and I, for once, 
cannot find a context in which I could ever use it. Though as Hayon points out later, it is 
an OK order in object relative clauses. (6.4) is OK only in topicalized § contrastive con- 
texts, i.e. where 'banana' is topic-shifted to the left and davd.d gets a contrastive stress, as 
against possible others who might have eaten the banana but didn't; (6.5) is only OK with a 
contrastive stress on the verb ’axal 'ate', i.e. in contrast to other things David may have 
done with the banana but didn't; (6.6) is equally starred for me as for Hayon, but also equally 
starred for me as (6.3). That is, I cannot imagine either a "stylistic" or a discourse con- 
text in which I'd be caught dead using this order; (6.7), on the other hand, the VOS order, is 
actually alive and well in one major discourse environment, i.e. discourse initial (Hetzron's 
(197J) presentative function). The actual example is of course pragmatically silly, but con- 
sider the equivalent: 

ba' 'elay'ish ' exad ’ eXmot babokeA ve.’ amaA. . . . 

VOS 

'a man came to me yesterday morning and said... ' 

And this is not a stylistic device within a literary dialect, but rather quite common in the 
"street dialect" to which I attempt, whenever feasible, to refer my acceptability judgements. 

In fact, this device of fronting the verb (predicate) is a universal device, as Hetzron (1971) 
has shown. Now, it is perfectly true that the author could have made the very same observa- 
tions by introspecting, i.e. consulting his own idiolect or "competence." However, these are 
normally the types of observations about language which become manifest only when the linguist 
begins to count the actual text distribution of various "possible" forms. And that is pre- 
cisely what strict adherence to the (initially useful) Chomskian orthodoxy, of studying 
"competence" in isolation from "performance," tends to discourage among linguists. 

In a rather curious fashion, Hayon is ultimately a victim of the very same fault he finds in 
the traditional approach: He has admitted the ’’diachronic" variants into the "competence" of 
the speaker of Modem Hebrew, and he is thus committed to describe them as "generated" by the 
same gramnar. Although this is conveniently termed "synchronic" rather than "panchronic," 
the problem remains the same — the linguist's reluctance to wrestle with the exact nature of 
the socio-educational-literary-discourse factors which condition the distribution of these 
"stylistic variants" in the speech of the native speaker. 

3. THE FORMAL STRICTURES. 

Here I wish to comment on two separate issues. One is basically trivial: Much space in this 
book is accorded to elaborate PS trees and sequenced T- rules, with various intermediates that 
are not motivated by anything in the data, but rather by formalism- internal considerations. 
While it is true that this type of description was for a long time in vogue and to some extent 
still is (at least for the purpose of writing a dissertation) , it nevertheless adds nothing to 
our knowledge of relativization in general and relativization in Hebrew in particular. This 
is by no means a damning criticism, especially since I myself have in the past indulged in the 
same type of practices. In retrospect, however, it seems to me that the inordinate amount of 
space accorded to those highly formalistic, largely data-free manipulations, simply takes away 
time from the real purpose of what most of us would like to spend our print-time on, namely 
the exposition of facts about language (s) and the types of underlying generalizations illumin- 
ated by those facts. 
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A good example of how the adherence to a "universal" formal solution may lead to a cavalier 
disregard of the actual language -specific facts, may be found in Hayon's treatment of non- 
verbal ("copular”) predicates in Hebrew. Essentially, the copula in Hebrew is seldom found 
in the present tense, but it is obligatory in past and future tenses, as well as in a number 
of other environments. Hayon's solution is of course one of the two obvious formalisms avail- 
able within Transformational Grammar: Consider the copula a "meaning free" element, don't 
stipulate it in the PS rules, then insert it transformationally in a range of environments, 
which if one computes properly, turn out to be the majority of the sentential types in the 
language. What has been gained from this is precious little, all of it of formal, "economy" 
nature, and very little of it reflecting the actual surface facts of Hebrew syntax. Even the 
small "universality" gain, for which Hayon cites Bach (1967), is rather dubious. One of the 
most universal facts about languages, as one studies their variant surface typologies, is the 
consistency of separation between stative and active predication. And in one guise or another, 
as "semantic" representation of "state," "identity," 'property" or "location," or as overt 
syntactic representation of all or some of those, languages tend to eventually develop some 
type of a "copular" phenomenon. To claim that it is merely a "tense/aspect carrier" in no 
way detracts from the amazing universality of the differential treatment which languages tend 
to accord to active and stative predication. Thus, while the tendency toward a "universal" 
formalism in syntax quite often simply tends to obscure the facts of a particular language, 
adherence to a particular "universal" claim may, on occasion, tend to be not quite universal. 


4. INTERNALLY MOTIVATED VS. CONTACT-MOTIVATED CHANGE. 

On p. 214 the author makes a statement that one tends to hear often concerning Hebrew, namely 
that "...there is a strong influence of non-Semitic languages on the structure of Hebrew..." 
and that this influence is also felt in the area of word order. The author makes absolutely 
no attempt to substantiate this claim, and I'd like to contend that this claim about Modem 
Hebrew is totally unsubstantiated. The variant-order types exhibited currently in the "street 
dialect" of Modem Hebrew, and in particular those which function to differentiate various 
discourse contexts, are all attested in Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew. Further, one could show 
that the bulk of the change from a largely VSO syntax of Early Biblical Hebrew to the currently 
dominant SVO of modem Hebrew (again the ! 'street dialect") , has been virtually completed in 
Mishnaic Hebrew, and in fact even in Late Biblical Hebrew. So that the VSO -» SVO shift could 
by no stretch of the imagination be ascribed to contact. But beyond this there's a much more 
serious question. In Indo-European, Malayo-Polynesian, Semitic and other language families one 
finds a typologically distinct drift from a certain type of VSO syntax toward SVO. The main 
driving force behind this change seems to be the universal tendency to (a) make the agent the 
subject, and (b) move topical material to sentence initial positions (see extensive discussion 
in Hetzron, 1971, Keenan, 1974, Vennemann, 1973, Givon, 1974). And languages which are in the 
midst of undergoing this type of change, seem to exhibit (i) many survivals of VSO order, and 
(ii) a great degree of word-order freedom, which usually tends to distribute along discourse- 
environment functions. To my knowledge, there's nothing in the syntax of Modem Hebrew to 
suggest that it is anything but a typical example of these universal tendencies. 
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3.8. Linguistics 120 (Jan 15, 1974), published by Mouton & Co. 
By MICHEL MASSON (C.N.R.S., Paris) 


The 120th issue of LingcuAtLcA is entirely devoted to sociolinguistic problems in Israel. In 
an introductory article (9-13), Prof. j. fishman indicates that language planning is the most 
salient sociological fact in that country (its national language resulting from a language 
planning process) but that, curiously enough, it has never aroused scholarly attention. After 
defining two types of language planning (status and corpus planning) , he sketches the main lines 
of a program of study of this process with special reference to the Israel reality and empha- 
sizes the fact that this problem is a subdivision within the sociology of language and its 
study must be undertaken in connection with the sociology of language as a whole. 

One article is devoted to the description of the Academy, the official Israeli language- 
planning body; two studies deal with the impact of language planning in the field of chemistry 
and automotive vocabulary and another one with the unplanned part of Modem Hebrew, viz. slang. 
Some pages deal with the opinions of the Hebrew- speaking public about their own language. 

"The Academy of the Hebrew Language": by jack fellman (95-103) 

The author delineates the genesis of the Academy (the creation of a Council, Ben Yehuda's work 
and difficulties, the transformation of the Council into an Academy with a legal status in 
1954), its composition, its way of working and its accomplishments. 

Until now, the Academy's attention was mostly focused upon lexical creation— an urgent neces- 
sity in the case of a language suffering from a considerable shortage of words both in 
technical and every-day areas. According to the author, the Academy's work has generally 
been successful (in fact, we think this should be proved; cf. the following articles) and it 
constitutes a model for Academies of other developing languages, but it will have to avoid 
ossification, to improve its diffusion media and handle the problems of style and grammar— 
though, he goes on, it is not certain whether an Academy can handle such problems. This leads 
us to ask: now that the lexical shortage has been overcome, is the Academy not tending to 
become a useless body, like its French counterpart? 

"The prediction of success in language planning: the case of chemists in Israel": by Jack 
E. hofman (36-65). 

This is a survey of the attitudes of seventy-five Israeli chemists toward language and social 
issues, of their knowledge and background in languages, the information they possess on 
language planning. 

"Official Hebrew terms for parts of the car: a study of knowledge, usage and attitudes": by 
YAFA ALLONI-FAINBERG (67-94) . 

Israeli drivers were asked whether they knew and used 25 innovated Hebrew terms for parts of 
the car, selected so as to study the possible importance of word length, homonymy, foreign 
origin, and the coexistence of established alternate terms in popular use. The last two 
factors seem to be of considerable importance. The mass media appear to have been ineffective 
in disseminating these words. 

"A study of the longevity of Hebrew slang": by ilana kornblueth and sarah aynor (15-37). 

Native Israelis, about 18-21 years old (127 high school students and 72 soldiers) were pre- 
sented with a list of 120 usual slang words or phrases falling into four equal groups according 
to their origin: Arabic, Yiddish, Hebrew, English. 

To establish how far and why they were living elements for them or not, the respondents were 
asked if they understood them, had heard or used them. 
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It appears that 1) the most alive forms are generally Hebrew and English, Arabic coming next 
followed by Yiddish; now, Hebrew is the respondents' language. English the language they 
know best: therefore, there is probably a link between the longevity of forms and the know- 
ledge of the language of origin of these forms. 2) Addresses and exclamations were claimed 
to be used more extensively than other slang expressions. 3) Words rather than phrases were 
claimed to be more frequently used. 4) At least, half of the population claimed to have re- 
cently and frequently used single words of Hebrew origin. 

This most instructive inquiry, which comprises a stimulating piece of self-criticism, might 
be questioned on one point: do the quoted Hebrew and English words or phrases always belong 
to slang and to the same sort of slang as the Arabic and Yiddish ones? 

"Attitudes and opinions of Israeli teachers and students about aspects of Modem Hebrew": by 
F. SECKBACH (105-124). 

To know what the Israelis think of Modem Hebrew, F. Seckbach presented a questionnaire to 
Hebrew- speaking Israelis divided into two groups: the former, that of the "judges" composed 
of Israelis notoriously interested in Hebrew as writers or linguists; the latter was con- 
stituted of students and teachers ; the purpose was to examine whether they were as interested 
in Hebrew as the judges. The questions dealt with Hebrew experts, good Hebrew dictionnaries , 
good modem Hebrew grammars, authors and journalists using good Hebrew, social or regional 
dialects of Israeli Hebrew, groups speaking poor Hebrew or writing bad Hebrew, word-naming for 
Hebrew Grammar, Chemistry and Civics. 

It appears that the latter group, especially the students, is comparatively little interested 
in Hebrew— considerably less than the elders would certainly have been, and this probably 
means that the speakers are conscious that their language has acquired a well-assured situation 


Let us remind the authors that their articles can be of interest even for linguists who do not 
know Hebrew: why did they not consistently translate all the quoted items? But this is a 
minor piece of criticism. On the whole, this volume provides information on a subject practi- 
cally untouched until now and it is presented in a serious, clear, and well -documented way. 

For the benefit of sociolinguistics, we can only hope that it will be followed by further 
similar studies. 


4. ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


4.1. SHISHA-HALF.VY, ARIEL, “Apodotic EFSOTEM: a hitherto unnoticed late Coptic tripartite pattern conjugation-form 
and its diachronic perspective,” Le Museon 86: 455-466 (1973). 

By JOHN CALLENDER (University of California, Los Angeles) 


In this article the author discusses a verbal form used exclusively in the apodoses of condi- 
tional sentences in certain documents in Sahidic Coptic that were written in the Theban area. 
He concludes that this form is non-standard, and hence not to be related paradigmatically to 
standard Sahidic forms. The author derives this form diachronically from a Late-Egyptian form 
ajm. |$ bji idm '(if...), then he will hear' which is used in the same way. 

The first problem encountered is that of identificaitcm. A number of separate verb forms with 
different negations and different syntactic uses, show the same form 
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2nd Present: z-^-Aotm 'the way he hears is...' < LE -L-aJiA Adm , 

neg. q .- 'the way he hears is not... 

circumstantial: z-^-Adtm 'while he hears' -< LE aw A hA Adm, 

neg. z-n-^-Adtm an 'while he does not hear' 

The second present is a main clause form, whereas the circumstantial is a dependent clause form. 
The form that the author is examining is a main clause form, but unlike the second present, or 
the circumstantial, it can affix its direct object to the verbal base, i.e. z-fi-Addm-A 'he 
hears it'. Thus, neither by meaning or syntax can this new form z^Aotm be identified with 
either of the above. However, there is an additional tense, that seems to be sporadically 
written the same as the form in question: 

3rd Future: z-^-z-Adtm (late var. z-fi-Adtm) 'he will hear; may he hear' < 

LE AM.t.ti.Adm, 

neg. nnz-^-Adtm 'he will not hear' 

Although like the form under discussion, the Third Future admits a direct object affixed 
directly to the verbal stem, the author rejects identifying his form as a variant of the Third 
Future. The argumentation is unclear, but to the extent I can make it out, two reasons are 
considered to militate against identifying it with the Third Future: 

(1) Writings of the Third Future as z-fi-Aotm are almost always phonologically 
conditioned (although he mentions one counterexample) 

(2) Examples of the Third Future in these Theban documents are always modal (= non- 
main clause ???) and are rare 

The counterexample ShT 368 pnoute. zfijddk zbol mpzkouoA 'God will send you forth and you did 
not wish it' is considered by the author to be a Third Future written like the form in question. 
This one counterexample, however, is not only non-conditioned, either phonologically or syn- 
tactically, but is also non-modal, in the meaning non-main clause, although one might argue that 
it is modal in the sense that it does not refer specifically to a point in time. If so then 
this form is extra- temporal, just like the form that the author is studying, and one would 
think this would be one reason for identifying these forms as Third Futures. Thus one seems 
to be left with only the claim that Third Futures are statistically rare in Theban Sahidic. If 
these forms turn out to be Third Futures, we would, of course, have more. In any case, it seems 
to me that the identification of these apodosis forms with Third Future forms represents the 
crux of the matter, and the argumentation against such an identification is too sketchy to 
be convincing. The issue is obscured by the author by coupling the identification of his form 
with a Third Future with the implausible suggestion by Till that the forms be considered 
variants of the First Perfect (a-^-Aodm ) , which in the context of the discussion serves as a 
red herring. 

The author wishes to derive this form synchronically from an apodosis form attested in Late 
Egyptian, written aim. ft lyi Adm. The existence of this form is disputed, since the preposition 
hn. had ceased to be pronounced in verbal constructions of this sort, and as a consequence is 
often written by scribes in constructions where it had no place being, etymologically. This is 
to say, these apodosis aw. lyi Adm forms could be writings of the Third Future (am), [fi] Adm), 
since the n in such forms is often not written. This issue, therefore, also remains moot. 

This article, therefore, raises a number of important issues, and should be consulted by any- 
one interested in Coptic grammar and dialectology. The reader must be prepared, however, to 
get through the somewhat idiosyncratic and over- technical prose of the Polotsky-Groll school. 
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S. CUSHITIC 


5.1. hetzron, Robert, “An archaism in the Cushitic verbal conjugation,” in IV Congresso Internazionale di Studi 

Etiopici (Roma, 10-15 aprile 1972), Tomo II, (Sezione Linguistica; Problemi Attuali di Scienza e di Cultura, 191). 
Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1974, pp. 275-281. 

By R.J. HAYWARD (School of Oriental and African Studies, London) 


This is a most stimulating paper. In tackling a question which initially promises to be of 
syntactic and typological interest to Cushiticists , an answer emerges which affords a very 
much clearer understanding of genetic relations between Semitic and Cushitic as reflected in 
their verbal morphology. 

In languages as widely separated as Somali and Southern Agaw conjugations of the verbal para- 
digm with only three (S. Agaw) or four (Somali) distinct forms occur alongside conjugations 
with six. In both languages one form serves for Sg./Pl. 2 and Sg.masc./Pl. 3 (Sg.fem. 3 too 
in S. Agaw). Syntactically these "impoverished conjugation" forms function in subordinate 
clauses. Insofar as the neutralisation of person, number and gender distinctions is only 
partial 1 the question as to why it should have happened at all arises. The merging of Sg./Pl. 
2/3 forms which results from the absence of the characteristic Cushitic -n plural suffix in- 
vites a more crucial question as to the origin of this element, for, except for this (in 
place of which proto-Semitic has -a) , a common conjugational system could be postulated for 
both families. However, with reflexes in the mutually remote Arabic and Northern Gurage, it 
appears that an -n having the appropriate distribution requires recognition in the proto- 
Semitic system. Conjugations having an -n suffixed to the characteristic 2/3 (mas.) plural 
marker -a, have an -a suffix in the remaining forms. It is argued that these are allomorphs 
in complementary distribution. Only main verbs are marked with -u/-n, but the modal dis- 
tinction carried in Arabic and Soddo seems to be relatively weak and this may explain why it 
has not persisted in Cushitic (see below, however). Consequently the final vocalic (-a) al- 
lomorphs eventually disappeared. The consonantal -n persisted, however, acquiring signifi- 
cance as a plural marker. The only post-thematic affixes occurring with subordinate clause 
verbs were vocalic (Sg.fem. 2 -Z, PI. mas. 2/3 -u, PI. fern. 2/3 -a), and, with an isolated ex- 
ception, they suffered the fate of modal marker -u. Loss of these elements collapsed the 
opposition between 2/3 singular and plural forms. Further reductions in the system are ex- 
plained in terms of levelling. 

Whilst reflecting on this attractive hypothesis this reader felt the need of considering cer- 
tain questions invited by it. The first of these concerns the absence of -n in the Sg.fem. 2 
in Beja — the author himself draws attention to this (p. 279). However, it seems very un- 
likely that - n would be retained with a singular form after it had acquired the specific meaning 
of a plural marker. A more searching question concerns the disappearance of the archaic 
plural marker -u in Cushitic. The author adduces some evidence for its persistence in the 
form of the dialectal alternants PI. 2 -tu/-tani, PI. 3 -u/-ani in Galla. But this unique 
preservation of -u word- finally is scarcely as remarkable as its wholesale disappearance from 
forms where it would have been "shielded" from "erosion" by the final -n. 

It is suggested, however, that there is further evidence not only for -u (plural marker) but 
also for -a (modal marker) in Cushitic. In the paradigm of verbs of the prefix class in c Afar 
there is a modal conjugation which exactly resembles that reconstructed for proto-Cushitic. 2 


! In Galla the syncretism is complete; only one form is found. 

2 Tucker terms this a subjunctive. In c Afar this conjugation has a number of functions, none 
of which is, in any sense, a subjunctive. Tucker A.N. , "Fringe Cushitic, an experiment in 
typological comparison," BSOAS, XXX, 1967, 666. 
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The modal conjugation of oidf 'laugh' appears as: Sg. 1 cu> aJLa, Sg. 2 toAa&u, Sg.mas. 3 
ijaAalu, Sg.fem. 3 taAalu., PI. 1 naAalu, PI. 2 taAcildnu, PI. 3 ycaaldnu. It is suggested 
that the -onu in PI. 2/3 reflects earlier -an. (There are other instances in c Afar where a 
long a is replaced by o 3 ). In c Afar-Saho a non-modal post-thematic suffix -e. (originally per- 
haps euphonic) occurs with perfect and non-perfect. Interestingly enough, in the emphatic 
forms of these conjugations the -e in PI. 2/3 forms is long. E.g. yaAatzh 'he laughed', 
yuAu JLzwih 'they laughed'. Thus the disappearance of -a could be accounted for as follows: 

1. The modal marker allomorph -n became recategorized as a plural marker. 

2. This paved the way for an identification of -a ( c Afar-Saho -d) as an allomorph of 
modal -a — a very reasonable thing in terms of phonetic similarity. 

3. Once -a had acquired this role it was inappropriate for it to appear with non-modal 
forms. In c Afar-Saho, where non-modal forms other than PI. 2/3 developed an -e, 
levelling took place, so that -un^ -en. In Somali, S. Agaw and Galla it cannot be 
said that the -a undergoes analogical replacement exactly since the vowel of PI. 2/3 
non-modal conjugations is not identical with that found in the remaining forms. 
Nevertheless, it is true to say that a redistribution of vowels takes place so that 
-a never precedes the -n. 


6. BERBER 


6.1. PENCHOEN, THOMAS G., Tamazight of the Ayt Ndhir. (Afroasiatic Dialects, Eds. Wolf Leslau and Thomas G. 
Penchoen, Volume 1). Los Angeles: Undena Publications, 1973, iii, 124 pp. 

By LIONEL GALAND (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris) 


La nouvelle collection "Afroasiatic Dialects," publiee sous la direction de MM. W. Leslau et 
T.G. Penchoen, a pour objet la "description concise" de langues ou de parlers appartenant a 
la famille "afroasiatique," appellation a laquelle on prefere en France celle de "chamito- 
semitique," plus ancienne, plus arbitraire et, par la meme, moins exposee a des interpretations 
erronees. Depuis 1 'Eaacu. compaAcuti de Marcel Cohen (1947), qui reste un ouvrage classique, 
la comparaison dans ce domaine a fait des progres certains, moins peut-etre par les travaux 
qu'elle a suscites que par l'interdt desormais affirme qu'elle eveille chez les divers 
specialistes : on a pu le verifier a 1 'occasion du deuxieme congres international de lin- 
guistique chamito-semitique, tenu a Florence en avril 1974. Bien que le cas des langues 
tchadiennes reste reserve, on est deja loin du temps ou 1' existence meme de la famille chamito- 
semitique n'etait qu'une hypothese de travail. Mais, pour etre fructueuse, la comparaison 
doit reposer sur une connaissance suffisante de chacune des langues du group. Tous les sec- 
teurs n'ont pas ete egalement explores, tant s'en faut, et l'on eprouve le besoin de faire le 
point. La serie AAD vient done a son heure. 


3 The final -u in taiatona and yaJ, aJLonu is a phonologically required element and is not 
original . 
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C'est le berbere qui a l'honneur d'ouvrir la voie, l'ouvrage de M.P. etant consacre au parler 
des Ayt Ndhir du Maroc central. Ce parler constitue avec beaucoup d'autres un important 
groupe dialectal auquel les locuteurs, qui se nomment imaziyn "Berberes," donnent le nom de 
tamaziyt. La variete propre aux Ayt Ndhir avait jadis ete etudiee par Abes, Vnemiexe annee 
cLe. tangue bexbexe [cU.ate.cte. du Maxoc centxaZ) , Rabat, 1916, par E. Laoust, CouXi de. bexbeJ te 
maxocain: diaiectei du Maxoc centxaZ., Rabat 1924 (avec reeditions) , et, plus systematique- 
ment, par P. Bisson, Leconi de. bexbexe tamazight: dialecte dei Kit Udhix [Kit Naaman) , Rabat, 
1940, mais aucun de ces travaux ne presentait la rigueur souhaitable. La tamazight connait 
encore la faveur des chercheurs, puisque le livre de M.P. a ete precede par ceux de M. E.T. 
Abdel-Massih, Tamaztght \JeJtb StXuctuXe: a Genexative Approach, Indiana University, 1968,-- A 
CouXie in Spoken Tamaztght, Ann Arbor, 1971, — A Refaex ence Gxammax ofa Tamazight, Ann Arbor, 

1971, — et suivi par celue de Mme J. Harries, Tamazight Baiic CouXie, Madison, 1974; Mme H. 
avait deja etudie ces parlers dans une these restee inedite; in outre, les elements meridionaux 
du groupe ont fait l'objet d'une enquete recente de M. A.Willms, Gxammatik de X iudlichen Bex- 
abexdiaJLekte [Slidmaxokko ) , Hamburg, 1972. 

Le travail de M.P. reste essentiellement descriptif, mais l'auteur a eu la sagesse de ne pas 
se priver de l'aide que peut apporter la comparaison interdialectale. On lui saura gre de ne 
s'etre laisse enfermer dans aucun dogmatisme d'ecole. _I1 s'ef force d' analyser les faits et non 
de les faire entrer dans des formules toutes pretes. Elegante et claire, sa description 
atteint la precision voulue sans donner dans le jargon a la mode. La discussion de certains 
points accessoires ou trop complexes est rejetSe dans des notes au bas des pages et le texte 
principal y gagne en legerete. Le desir d'etre simple est si manifeste qu'on se demande parfois 
si la difficulte a ete esquivee pour le confort du lecteur ou si l'auteur l'a reellement oub- 
liee. Les materiaux berberes ont ete recueillis avec soin et paraissent surs. 

Apres avoir foumi quelques indications generates sur le berbere, M.P. degage, pour l'essentiel, 
le systeme phonologique du parler des Ayt Ndhir (chap. 2). Sauf cas particulier, toute occlusive 
non tendue devient ici spirante. Le phenomene n'a pas la meme ampleur dans toute la tamazight, 
malgre ce que pourrait laisser croire la redaction du §2.2.1: chez les Ayt Youssi d'Enjil, 
par exemple, les dentales ne sont pas atteintes. M.P. accorde avec raison beaucoup d' impor- 
tance a 1 'opposition de tension, mais il se laisse influencer par la morphologie (done par l' 
histoire, dans une certaine mesure) quand il hesite a reconnaitre le plein statut de phonemes 
tendus a /yy/ , /ww/, /yy/ (note 2 des pp. 5 et 7) : certes les correspondents tendus de / y/ , 

/w/, /y/, dans la morphologie, sont plus souvent /qq/, / gg"/, /gg/, que /yy/ , /ww/, /yy/, mais 
cette correspondance n'est que 1 'heritage d'un systeme phonologique anterieur. On n'hesitera 
pas a ecrire iyya, ayyu, si telles sont bien les realisations. Le parler s'est donne de 
nouveaux phonemes tendus /yy/, /ww/, /yy/, de meme qu'il s'est donne de nouveaux phonemes non 
tendus /t/, / g/ (occlusif) , /q/, etc., qui ne sont du reste pas tous dux aux emprunts comme 
pourrait le faire croire le §2.2.2: v. aqmu 'bouche'. Inversement, peut-etre ne faudrait-il 
pas negliger 1 'histoire au point de dire (p. 8, §g) que la sequence /y/ + /wasal/ 'devient' 

[gg" as cel] : [gg M ] ne s'explique ici que par reference a l'epoque ou la preposition etait encore 

/g/ ; la combinaison /gg/ ( < /g/ + /w/) a ete conservee alors que /g/, dans d'autres environ- 

nements, passait localement a /g/, puis a /y/. 

M.P. est d'accord avec tous les berberisants actuels pour denombrer en tamazight trois phonemes 
vocaliques /a/, /i/, /u/. Il admet sans difficulte (p. 10) le caractere purement phonetique 
de la voyelle centrale [a] et surtout en appendice (pp. 94-95), il foumit un effort original 
(deja tente par M. Abdel-Massih, mais sur d'autres bases) pour decrire les realisations de 
cette voyelle. Il en indique aussi les pseudo-realisations: la ou l'on croyait entendre [a], 
on n'a souvent, en realite, que l'explosion d'une occlusive ou l'emploi d'une consonne (/n/, 

/r/, etc.) comme centre de syllabe. Je soutiens cette idee depuis trop longtemps pour ne pas 
me rejouir de cette verification, mais il est dommage que M.P. ait continue a employer le 
meme signe j pour noter des phenomenes aussi divers, ce qui expose son lecteur (sauf pour quel- 
ques pages de 1 ’appendice) aux dangers que presentaient les anciennes graphies. 

L' etude morphologique (chapitre 3) porte d'abord sur le nom et presente clairement les opposi- 
tions de genre, de nombre et d'etat. Malgre le succes du pluriel en -n, il n'est peut-etre 
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pas opportun de le designer comme le tyjje de base ("basic regular pattern," p. 14), non plus 
que de proposer une analyse "de surface" l-rndkia-mn (p. 15) pour la contester ensuite (p. 

16 et note 8) . — A propos de l'etat, l' auteur distingue les noms dont la voyelle initiale 
est un prefixe de genre et de nombre et ceux dont la voyelle initiale apartiendrait au radi- 
cal (p. 13). La realite est sans doute plus complexe, mais cette distinction allege la des- 
cription des mecanismes qui precisement l'ont suggeree. Les tableaux dresses par M.P. sont 
tres parlants (pp. 20-21); toutefois ils ne differencient pas les formes reeles et les formes 
reconstitutes , comme *wa-H.yaz, *wa-ma zly, etc., dont on ne sait se elles ont pour 1 'auteur 
une valeur historique ou simplement didactique. Nulle mention n'est faite— et c'est un peu 
injuste— de 1 'article d'A. Basset, "Sur la voyelle initiale en berbere" (repris dans AmtLcJLni, 
de (LLalecXologle. beAbeAe, 1959), qui fut le premier a demonter, en 1945, les rouages de 
l'opposition d'etat. 

Viennent ensuite les sections consacrees aux elements demonstratifs, aux noms de nombres, aux 
pronoms personnels, aux prepositions et au verbe. Ce dernier constitue toujours un chapitre 
difficile de la morphologie berbere. M.P. se tire de l'epreuve avec honneur. A l'aide de 
tableaux bien composes et commentes avec precision, il sait conduire le lecteur dans le dedale 
des diverses formations, apres avoir presente les grandes lignes du systeme verbal. II propose 
de reconnaitre deux grands "axes de contraste," imparfait— parfait et evenement ("event") — 
extension, qui permettent les oppositions aspectuelles (p. 29). L 'expression de 1' imparfait est 
confiee, pour noter l'evenement, au theme "non marque" (l'aoriste d'A. Basset, qui parlait 
deja de "terme non marque": LB, p. 14) precede de la particule "projective" ad, et, pour 
noter l'extension, au theme "intensif" (l'aoriste intensif d'A. Basset) precede de ad. Le 
domaine du parfait appartient, pour l'evenement, au theme du "parfait" (le preterit d T A. Basset) 
et, pour l'extension, au theme "intensif" precede d'une particule la, da ou an.. On voit que 
la description opere sur des syntagmes plutot que sur les formes verbales proprement dites, 
puisque les particules y jouent un role decisif. D' autre part l'opposition entre evenement 
et extension n'est pas trds clair: un evenement repete, par exemple, entre dans le domaine de 
l'extension. Mais ce qui parait franchement contestable, c'est le role attribue a 1' intensif 
dans l' expression du parfait, a moins qu'il ne faille donner a ce nom de "parfait" un sens qui 
m'echappe (1 'auteur etant trop averti, par ailleurs, pour avoir commis une confusion avec le 
"passe"). J'ai tente de montrer (en premier lieu dans 1' AnnucuAe. 1972/1973 de. 1'Ee.ole. pnatique. 
deA hauteA etadeA, Paris, 1973, pp. 175-176) que l'aoriste intensif est aujourd'hui la seule 
forme verbale a posseder en propre la valeur d'un "inaccompli," nom que je prefere lui donner 
desormais; c'est done lui qui s'oppose directement au preterit ou "accompli. 1 ' 11 est vrai que 
l'aoriste simple, aujourd'hui "non marque," represente sans doute un ancien inaccompli, mais 
par lui-meme il n'a plus cette valeur et il ne peut l'assumer qu'a la faveur de certaines 
combinaisons syntaxiques. Dans le role de 1 'inaccompli, il a cede la place a 1 "'intensif ,” 
ancienne forme derivee qui a cesse d'etre traitee comme telle. La morphologie conserve le 
souvenir d'un systeme verbal aujourd'hui depasse. 

Le chapitre 4 est consacre a la syntaxe et d'abord a la phrase verbale. La description part, 
tres judicieusement, du type fondamental illustre par idda uAijaz 'il-est-parti homme' = 

'l'homme est parti'. Comme idda 'il est parti' peut constituer a lui seul un enonce gram- 
maticalement complet, j 'ai propose de voir dans uAtjaz un "complement explicatif" developpant 
1' indice de personne i-; cette analyse, corroboree par certains emplois de l'etat d' annexion 
en kabyle, permet un usage coherent du terme "sujet," que l'on peut alors reserver a l'indice 
(ici i) obligatoirement present dans 1 'enonce verbal. M.P. ne pose pas le probleme et il 
conserve pour unyaz 1 'appellation traditionnelle de "sujet." Du moins renonce-t-il avec raison 
a etendre cette appellation au cas ou le nom passe avant le verbe: anyaz Idda 'homme il- 
est-parti' = 'l'homme, il est parti' et je ne peux que souscrire a ce qu'il dit (p. 76 et 
suiv.) de l'indicateur de theme ("topicalized noun") et de la mise en relief ("clefting") . 

La description de la phrase nominale (p. 61 et suiv.) ne fait aucune mention de la particule 
predicative d "c'est", que les parlers voisins emploient beaucoup dans des enonces du type 
X d Y "X est Y" et que P. Bisson signale precisement chez les Ayt Ndhir. Serait-on en 
presence d'un phenomene propre au parler local decrit par M.P.? Il est dommage que ce dernier 
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ne se soit pas explique la-dessus par reference a Bisson. Par ailleurs je ne suis toujours pas 
convaincu de l'interet que presente pour le linguiste soucieux d' observer les faits la re- 
duction des phrases nominales a des phrases a verbe "etre," fut-ce au nom d'une structure 
profonde (p. 62). 

A propos du syntagme nominal (p. 63 et suiv.), on notera qu'aucune trace de la preposition n 
"de” n'apparait, non seulement dans axam lUujolz 'la tente de l'homme', ce qui est courant, mais 
dans tadiipt wuLLL 'la laine des moutons', ou l'on pourrait attendre miuLti < n + vouJULL. Si 
les notations de M.P. sont correctes (et c'est un auteur qui note bien) , il y aurait la un 
argument en faveur de la these, soutenue par A. Basset, selon laquelle le berbere conserve 
avec certains noms une construction non prepositionnelle du complement determinatif ; le fait 
que la presence ou l' absence de n soit conditionnee par 1 'environnement phonique me laisse 
croire, cependant, que de tels exemples resultent plutot d' evolutions relativement recentes. 

L'etude du syntagme nominal appelait celle de la proposition relative. M.P. la decrit tres 
nettement (p. 67 et suiv.). Le berbere n'ayant pas de pronoms relatifs, il est malaise de 
trouver une terminologie adequate pour distinguer les relatives du type "qui," du type "que," 
etc. L'auteur recourt aux expressions "subject relative clause," "direct object relative 
clause," etc., qui, prises a la lettre, sont impropres, mais que le lecteur comprendra sans 
peine. 

Une attention particuliere est accordee aux cas oii une proposition peut commuter avec un groupe 
nominal (p. 71 et suiv.), ce qui donne lieu a une serie d' observations interessantes. Il me 
semble toutefois que la toumure ibda. cm -liiawal. 'il commenja il parlait' = 'il se mit a 
parler' (p. 73) s 'explique plutot par une parataxe que par l'emploi de cut xAiawaJL comme com- 
plement cr object direct de ibda. 

La description est illustree par un conte (chapitre 5) , publie avec une traduction litterale 
et une traduction courante. Des appendices (chapitre 6) completent les donnees sur la morpho- 
ogie du verbe. Le chapitre 7 reunit le vocabulaire correspondant aux listes etablies par M. 
Swadesh pour la glottochronologie (sur laquelle M.P. formule neanmoins des reserves), ce qui 
facilitera certaines comparaisons . Le tableau de 1 'alphabet touareg (chapitre 8) satisfera 
la curiosite des lecteurs, mais, en fait, il ne conceme pas la tamazight. Conformement au 
plan propose par les responsables de la collection (v. page 4 de la couverture) , le chapitre 9 
rappelle et definit la terminologie employee dans le cours de 1 ' ouvrage . Enfin le chapitre 10 
est une bibliographie. L'auteur la destine surtout aux etudiants (p. 117) et, renvoyant a des 
travaux plus detailles, il l'a volontairement reduite. Mais les principes qui ont guide son 
choix n'apparaissent pas toujours clairement: il mentionne l'etude de M. Abdel-Massih sur 
le verbe, mais ne cite ni la granmaire, ni le cours de tamazight (v. ci-dessus) ; il nomme un 
seul des deux "Cours" de Laoust, et c'est, curieusement , ) celui de chleuh (v. ci-dessus); il 
renvoie a divers articles d'E. Destaing, mais passe sous silence le travail d'A. Basset sur 
la voyelle initiale du nom (v. ci-dessus) , ainsi que mon analyse de la mise en relief (Memo/i- 
iaJL kndAz Ba&A&t, 1957), dont il accepte pourtant les conclusions, etc. On ne peut sans 
quelque gene simplifier ce qui est complexe. Mais en fin de compte M.P. a reussi: son livre 
guidera l'etudiant, renseignera le comparatiste et fera reflechir le berberisant. C'est un 
heureux debut pour Afroasiatic Dialects. 

La presentation materielle est depourvue de luxe, mais concourt a la clarte de 1 'ouvrage: 
format agreable et favorable aux tableaux (21,5 x 28 cm), caracteres un peu petits, mais tres 
lisibles, a espacement plus grand dans les mots berberes, ce qui a permis de renoncer aux 
italiques. A la liste des corrections proposees aux pp. 123-124, on pourra ajouter: p. 86, 1. 

2, yAM'dt-t, et non y-; p. 87, 1. 38, 'they exit', et non 'exist'; p. 107, n° 80, oiat/, et non 

oii (cf. p. 31, §a, 1. 5); p. 108, 1. 3, et non ti^anay . 
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7. APPENDIX 


7.1. Proposed Constitution for the North-American Conference on Afroasiatic Linguistics. 

By Giorgio Buccellati. 

(As indicated in the Preamble, the author was charged at the last meeting of NACAL in Columbus, 
Ohio, to prepare the draft of a constitution for the future activities of the Conference. Such 
proposed text is appended below, and will serve as a basis for discussion at the next meeting 
which will be held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.) 

7.1.1. PREAMBLE 

The conference was started in 1973, when the first meeting was held at Santa Barbara, California, 
on March 24-25; it was organized by Robert Hetzron of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, in cooperation with Giorgio Buccellati of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and Joseph L. Malone of Barnard College-Columbia University. The second meeting was also held 
in Santa Barbara, on March 25-26 1974; it was organized by Gene Gragg of the University of 
Chicago in cooperation with Robert Hetzron. The third meeting was held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 22-23, 1975; it was organized by Frederic J. Cadora of Ohio State University. 

The name of the Conference has been, during the first three meetings, North American Conference 
on Semitic Linguistics. Already during the second meeting, however, the participants agreed 
that it was preferable to opt for a broader scope as reflected in the name North American 
Conference on Afroasiatic Linguistics. This is now adopted as the regular name of the Con- 
ference. The numbering of the meetings will however continue in sequence, so that the next 
meeting will be known as the fourth meeting of the North American Conference of Afroasiatic 
Linguistics. 

At the Columbus Conference an organizational meeting of the participants resulted in a few in- 
formal resolutions listed below. 

(1) The Conference should continue on a regular basis. There should be enough structure to 
ensure its survival, yet it should not become overbureaucratized (to avoid, for instance, 
having to impose dues on members) . 

(2) There should be a representative body of scholars to give it a sense of direction and 
continuity. At the same time, there should be as much room as possible for individual initia- 
tive and leadership. 

(3) The five individuals who have been responsible for the organization of the first three 
Conferences should draw up a document defining the nature and procedures of the Conference. 
Giorgio Buccellati was asked to serve as coordinator. 

(4) Various suggestions were advanced with regard to procedures, e.g. the use of prepring papers 
was encouraged, and so was the scheduling of the Conference at the same general time as the 

AOS meeting, although it was strongly felt that there should be no overlap in the presentation 
of papers. 

7.1.2. GOALS 

The aim of the Conference is to promote the interest of Semitist and other Afroasiatic area 
specialists in the various modem currents of linguistics. Conversely, the Conference will 
also draw the attention of general linguists to Afroasiatic data. Specific fields of in- 
terest may be classified under the headings of synchronic description, historical recon- 
struction, comparatism and contributions of general linguistics to Afroasiatic and vice versa. 
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7.1.3. MEMBERSHIP 

Any interested individual or institution may become a member of the Conference by submitting 
name and address to the Executive Secretary. 

Privileges of membership entail simply being placed on the Conference mailing list, as a re- 
sult of which a member will receive notices of meetings and other pertinent communications. 

While the Conference is meant to serve especially the needs of North American scholars, mem- 
bership of other foreign individuals and institutions is welcomed. 

7.1.4. POLICY COMMITTEE 

Scholarly responsibility for the Conference rests with the Policy Committee. Its functions are 
to define the role of the Conference, its scholarly orientation, its organizational structure, 
and the like. It also appoints from year to year the Executive Secretary of the Conference. 

The Committee consists of an open number of scholars, who will reflect a general balance in 
terms of area specialization within Afroasiatic and geographical distribution within North 
America. 

The first Policy Committee consists of the five individuals who organized the first three 
meetings of the Conference. Rejuvenation is in the hands of the Committee itself: new mem- 
bers will be coopted upon a simple majority vote; existing members will terminate their tenure 
upon resignation or simple majority vote. 

Contacts among members of the Policy Committee will normally be initiated by the Executive 
Secretary. It is expected that decisions may normally be reached by mail, without the need 
of actual meetings. 

7.1.5. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Organizational responsibility for the Conference rests with the Executive Secretary. Besides 
initiating contacts among the members of the Policy Committee, the Secretary's main function is 
to plan and coordinate the annual meeting of the Conference. 

The executive Secretary is appointed yearly by the Policy Comnittee, of which he is an ex 
officio member. 

7.1.6. BUDGET 

Funds for the printing and mailing of notices, as well as for general correspondence, are to 
be found on ad hoc basis. It is expected that normal costs may be absorbed through existing 
channels, such as the academic institutions of the Executive Secretary and other members of 
the Policy Committee, or the administrative office of the journal A^Kocu-Latic. Linguistics . 
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SOURCES AND MONOGRAPHS ON THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Editors: Giorgio Buccellati, Marilyn Kelly Buccellati, Piotr Michalowski 


These two series make available original documents in English translation ( Sources ) and important studies by 
modern scholars ( Monographs ) as a contribution to the study of history, religion, literature, art and archaeology 
of the Ancient Near East. Inexpensive and flexible in format, they are meant to serve the specialist by bringing 
within easy reach basic publications often in updated versions, to provide imaginative educational outlets for 
undergraduate and graduate courses, and to reach the interested segments of the educated lay audience. 

General Subscription — For a prepayment of $10 the subscriber selects random issues from within the entire 
system as desired, up to a total of 200 pages. The subscriber is also entitled to (1) periodical lists of abstracts 
from both series, and (2) reservation to given categories to be specified by the subscriber (e.g. Assyriology or 
Egyptology). 

Library Subscription — the subscription price is $8 for Volume 1 of either the Sources or the Monographs. 

A volume will average 200 pages. Periodicity in the order of appearance of fascicles is not predetermined, but 
a volume will normally be completed within one year. 


Sources from the Ancient Near East 

Volume 1 

• 1. The Akkadian Namburbi Texts: an Introduction. By R. I. Caplice. 24 pp., $1.00 

• 2. Balag-Compositions: Sumerian Lamentation Liturgies of the Second and First Millennium B.C. 

By M. E. Cohen. 32 pp., $2.40 


Monographs on the Ancient Near East 

Volume 1 

• 1. The Sumerian Temple City. By A. Falkenstein. Introduction and translation by M. Dej. Ellis. 21 pp., 95<f 

• 2. Three Essays on the Sumerians. By B. Landsberger. Introduction and translation by M. Dej. Ellis. 18 pp., 90^ 

• 3. Structure of Society and State in Early Dynastic Sumer. By I. B. Diakonoff. Introduction by M. Desrochers 

16 pp., 65 4 

• 4. The Conceptual Autonomy of the Babylonian World. By B. Landsberger. Translation by Th. Jacobsen, 

B. Foster and H. von Siebenthal. Introduction by Th. Jacobsen. 16 pp., $1.10 


All prices are postpaid. Payment must accompany orders from individuals. A handling fee of 80«! will be charged 
to libraries if order is not prepaid. Discount of 20 % on all orders received within one year of publication date. 
Order from: UNDENA PUBLICATIONS, P. O. B. 97, Malibu, California 90265, U.S.A. 





AFROASIA TIC DIALECTS 

A series of grammars providing concise descriptions of individual languages within the Afroasiatic family, and 
directed to scholars and students in the given language areas as well as in linguistics. 

Editors: Wolf Leslau and Thomas G. IVnchoen 

• Volume 1 (Berber). Tamazight of the Avt Ndhir. By Thomas G. Penchoen. 124 pp. $8.50. 

• Volume 2 (Ancient Egyptian). Middle Egyptian. By John B. Callender. 150 pp. $10.00. 

Volume 3 (Semitic). Damascus Arabic. By Arne Ambros. In preparation. 


IIIHLIO THECA MESOPOTAMIA 

Primary sources and interpretive analyses for the study of Mesopotamian civilization and its influences from late 
prehistory to the end of the cuneiform tradition. 

• Volume I. Old Sumerian and Old Akkadian Texts in Philadelphia Chiefly from Nippur. 

Part I. Literary and Lexical Texts and the Earliest Administrative Documents from Nippur. 

By Aage Westenhol/.. xii-210 pp.. 3 plates. $18.50 (hardbound), S12 (softbound). 

• Volume 2. Babylonian Planetary Omens. Parti. The Venus Tablet of Ammisaduqa. 

By Erica Reiner in collaboration with David Pingree. Approx. 60 pp. $6.75. 

In preparation: 

>> Texts from al-Hiba-Lagash. By Robert D. Biggs. 

' Soil and Salinity in Ancient Mesopotamia. By Thorkild Jacobsen. 

Old Sumerian and Old Akkadian Tixts in Philadelphia. By Aage Westenholz. 
o Part 2. Late Sargonic Administrative Texts from Nippur: Akkadian Texts, Legal Documents and the Onion Archive, 
o Part 3. Late Sargonic Administrative Texts from Nippur: Ration Lists and Miscellaneous Accounts. 
o Part 4. Presargomc and Sargonic Administrative Texts from Lara and Ur. 

<> The Economic Bole of the Crown in the Old Babylonian Period. By Norman Yoffee. 



AFRO ASIATIC DIALECTS 


Editors: Wolf Leslau (University of California, Los Angeles): Semitic and Cushitic 

Thomas G. Penchoen (University of California, Los Angeles): Berber 

Advisory Board: Giorgio Buccellati (University of California, Los Angeles): Akkadian 

John Callender (University of California, Los Angeles): Ancient Egyptian 
Russell G. Schuh (University of California, Los Angeles): Chadic 
Stanislav Segert (University of California, Los Angeles): Northwest-Semitic 

Afroasiatic Dialects ( AAD ) seeks to provide concise descriptions of individual languages which belong to the Afroasiatic 
language family. It is primarily directed toward an audience consisting, on the one hand, of students of one or several Afro- 
asiatic languages, and, on the other, of students of linguistics. In these volumes, both these groups should find succinct 
treatises such as to provide familiarity with the basic structure of the language in question in a comparative perspective. 
Each description will be comprehensive in scope and sufficiently detailed in exemplification. But at the same time the aim 
will be to cut through to the essential and to avoid specialized argumentation. The goal then is neither to publish a corpus of 
exhaustive reference grammars nor to provide a platform for the analytical defense of theoretical questions. In this sense the 
series is properly data-oriented. Though the authors will necessarily be of a variety of theoretical persuasions and each will 
have his own set of preferences for presentation, not the least important goal will be to achieve as high a degree as possible 
of uniformity in structure, and in the conventional signs and terminology used. This being accomplished, the reader should 
have no difficulty in finding points of resemblance and divergence amongst the languages which concern him with regard to 
some point of inquiry. The term ‘dialects’ in the series’ title refers not only to modem spoken vernaculars but to historically 
definable stages of any language of the various branches. Publication of studies of as many such dialects as possible would 
provide, we feel, both an encouragement to comparative work and a sound documentary base on which alone this work may 
fruitfully progress. 


AAD 1 - Berber: TAMAZIGHT OF THE AYT NDHIR by Thomas G. Penchoen. 1973, IV-124 pp., $8.50. 

The Ayt Ndhir dialect which is described belongs to one of the major Berber languages, Tamazight, spoken in the Middle 
Atlas Mountains of central Morocco. The description is based in the main on research undertaken with native speakers of 
the Ayt Ndhir territory surrounding El Hajeb. — While directed to the non-specialist, a number of points in the description 
proper will be of interest to the specialist as well: the presentation of noun and verb morphology points up a number of 
regularities which more often than not have been obscured in previous descriptions. Also, phonological rules are given which 
account for the major share of morphophonemic complexities. The reader will find in the appendices and ‘optional’ sections 
conjugation tables of typical verbs -in eluding detailed observations on the placement of shwa in verbs—, a chart showing the 
main morphological patterns involved in verb derivation, a description of the phonological rules applying in complex 
sequences of morphemes of the verb group, the ‘basic’ vocabulary contained in several well-known lexicostatistic word lists, 
and a chart of the Tifinay alphabet used by the Tuareg. 

AAD 2 - Ancient Egyptian: MIDDLE EGYPTIAN by John Callender. 1975,150 pp., $10. 

This grammar deals with the literary language used in Egypt from ca. 2000 to 1200 B.C. and considered in even later times 
to be the classical written form of Egyptian. The book is directed toward the general linguist as well as the Egyptologist; 
examples are glossed and written in transcription and there is an index of grammatical terms and Egyptian morphemes. A 
comprehensive set of paradigms of both verbal and non-verbal predicate types is included as an appendix, together with an 
appendix on negation and one on the historical origin of certain constructions. — The grammar contains three main parts: 
phonology, morphology, and syntax, of which the last receives most emphasis. The section on phonology sketches the laws 
of sound change to the extent they can be discovered. The section on morphology stresses the paradigmatic character of 
verb tenses and their derivations. A distinction is made between truly paradigmatic tenses and tenses borrowed from Old 
Egyptian for quotations or special effect. Following Polotsky, the “emphatic forms” are treated as nominalizations under 
the rubric “manner nominalizations.” Unlike previous grammars of Egyptian, this grammar discusses syntax according to 
transformational categories. The process of “clefting” interrelates emphatic forms, the “participial statement” and 
constructions with pw+ relatives. The process character of negation is emphasized, and the implications of so considering it 
are developed in a special appendix. A sample text is also included, accompanied by a vocabulary and a translation. 

AAD 3 - Semitic: DAMASCUS ARABIC by Arne Ambros. In preparation. 


All prices are postpaid. Payment must accompany orders from individuals. 
A handling fee of 70^ will be charged to libraries if order is not prepaid. 
Institutional and professional discount of 20% through June 30, 1976. 


Order from: UNDENA PUBLICATIONS, P.O.B. 97, Malibu, California 90265, U.S. A 



AFRO ASIA TIC LINGUISTICS 


AAL includes contributions in linguistics within the vast domain of Afroasiatic (Hamito-Semitic) languages. 
Articles of general, theoretical interest using Afroasiatic material, descriptive, historical and comparative 
studies are included. 

Editor: Robert Hetzron (1346 San Rafael, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93109, U.S.A.) 

Advisory Board: A Bloch, J. B. Callender, T. Givon, T. G. Penchoen, S. Segert. 

Volume One 

1. P. Newman and R. G. Schuh, The Hama Aspect System, 38 pp. 

2. J. L. Malone, The Development of the Anomalous Syriac Verb eSkah ‘To Find’: 

A Case of Convergent Factors in Linguistic Change, 10 pp. 

3. R. Hetzron, Extrinsic Ordering in Classical Arabic, 25 pp. 

4. T. Givon, Verb Complements and Relative Clauses: A Diachronic Case Study in 

Biblical Hebrew, 22 pp. 

5. T. M. Johnstone, The Modern South Arabian Languages, 29 pp. 

6. B. W. Andrzejewski, Indicator Particles in Somali, 69 pp. 

7. H. Minkoff, Graphemics and Diachrony: Some Evidence from Hebrew Cursive, 16 pp. 

Volume Two 

1. D. R. Cohen, Subject and Object in Biblical Aramaic: A Functional Approach Based 

on Form-Content Analysis, 23 pp. 

2. C. D. Johnson, Phonological Channels in Chaha, 13 pp. 

R. Hetzron, The t-Converb in Western Gurage ( The Role of Analogy in Historical Morphology ), 12 pp. 

3. A. Barnea, Reference to Time, Space and Other Types of Quantification in the City 

Dialect of Gaza, 10 pp. 

R. Nir, The Survival of Obsolete Hebrew Words in Idiomatic Expressions, 7 pp. 

4. C. T. Hodge, The Nominal Sentence in Semitic,! pp. 

G. Janssens, The Semitic Verbal Tense System, 6 pp. 

5. S. Segert, Verbal Categories of some Northwest Semitic Languages: A Didactical Approach, 12 pp. 

6. J. B. Callender, Afroasiatic Cases and the Formation of Ancient Egyptian Constructions 

with Possessive Suffixes, 18 pp. 

7. J. L. Malone, Systematic vs. Autonomous Phonemics and the Hebrew Grapheme Dagesh, 17 pp. 

8. T. Givdn, On the Role of Perceptual Clues in Hebrew Relativization, 17 pp. 

9. A. D. Corre, Waw and Digamma, 7 pp. 

Id., A Suprasegmental Feature of Length in Semitic, 6 pp. 


Subscription to one volume of about 200 pp.: $12.50. 

Individual issues available separately. 

Institutional and professional discount of 20% through June 30, 1976. 

Descriptive flyers, with complete list of abstracts and prices for individual issues, are free on request. 


Write to: UNDENA PUBLICATIONS, P.O.B. 97, Malibu, California 90265, U.S.A. 



